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Editorial, 


NACCESSIBILITY to sympathy is one of the prop- 
erties of human nature not yet quite human. Want 
and misery have to be brought close to most people to 
make much of a loosening effect on their imperturba- 
bility. The people who go by on the other side are 

still much in evidence. More money has been spent for 
gifts to those who do not need them and in many instances 
do not want them than was spent for the making of a 
Christmas for the destitute in many lands. New Year 
festivities poured out money that could have brought little 
enjoyment to those who drank it up if they could have had 
the veil lifted between them and their suffering brethren 
not so far away. Cheer in the face of strain is a help in 
bearing it, and we have in mind no morbid gloom in recog- 
nition of the sadness of the time. A blessing on those who 
keep up lagging spirits by making merry and by sustaining 
the normal level of human enjoyment. But to do this 
without excess and waste is surely possible, and it needs not 
prodigality to keep up the heart. After all that is shown 
of continuing need, and with all that is showing the 
world American responsiveness to it, the wonder grows 
that any should remain unawakened and untouched. 
There is even danger that sensibility is being benumbed 
by familiarity with unprecedented conditions. Sympathy 
may be overworked, but nevertheless the generosity re- 
actions should be looked to. 
ry 

WHEN some good people in Boston who had authority 
to act were looking about for places where respectable 
workingmen, unemployed, might find shelter, they thought 
of the station set apart by the United States for the de- 
tention of immigrants. On investigation they found the 
place so infested with vermin of various kinds that they 
declined to invite respectable workingmen to occupy it. 
Now this is not a singular case, but a type, rather, of 
houses of detention all over the country. There are 
police quarters, prison cells, and immigrant stations, 
or something of the kind, in nearly every town and city 
in the country, and, excepting a few cases where reform 
has begun, these cells and stations are unfit for the oc- 
cupancy of human beings, or even of brute beasts. Now 
here are the occasions for young reformers to do their 
*prentice work. To attack Rockefellers or the mine 
owners in Alaska requires no courage and does little 
good: to begin at the small end of reform and uncover 


the abuses that lie close at hand does require courage, 


sagacity, and willingness to meet sinners face to face, 
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even though they be rich parishioners. Let the good 
work begin at every county seat in the United States, 
and we shall soon have an outbreak of wrath and an 
uprising of good citizenship to match it. 


wv 


THE feat, recently accomplished, of telephoning from 
Boston to San Francisco recalls a reminiscence of the 
first message sent from England to America through the 
Atlantic cable. Some years ago a scientific man attacked 
with vigor what he regarded as a baseless fiction, the 
statement that at the time eminent scientific men denied 
the fact and the possibility of sending messages from 
continent -to continent. As it happened, the writer was 
present.in the classroom of a professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Harvard College immediately after the mes- 
sage ‘‘What hath God wrought?” was received at the 
bay of Heart’s Content. Commenting on the news the 
learned professor claimed that the incident had never 
occurred, and that the report of it was invented by the 
stock-jobbers.* He said he had investigated every report 
that messages had passed direct from Boston to New 
Orleans and in every case had found the report to be false. 
At that very time messages were passing back and forth 
under the ocean, and the miracle had been wrought. 


wt 


It is only a few years since eminent dignitaries in the 
Church have ceased to present in a dignified manner 
during Advent season the belief that the second coming 
of Christ was due at some time not far in the future. 
The belief that the end of the world was near, and that 
all the living and the dead would be arraigned at a day 
of general judgment, was before the Civil War the com- 
mon belief, and is to-day accepted as good doctrine 
by the majority of so-called Christians in the United 
States. But since Darwin printed “The Origin of Species”’ 
in 1859 there has been gradually coming into view, to 
shape the thoughts and deeds of men, the belief in a future 
for humanity upon this earth, of indefinite and vast 
extension. In so far as the Church has accepted and 
rejoiced in this new and better outlook for the race 
has the Churchimproved. But the advance of humanity, 
the increase of those who are pledged to further the cause 
of righteousness, faith, hope, and charity, is not meas- 
ured by the external prosperity of the Church in any of 
its forms. ‘The revivalism of Billy Sunday is somewhat 
more vulgar in its external aspects than that of fifty 
years ago, but in other respects it is a survival of the 
savagery and fanaticism which marked the efforts of 
evangelists in those days. The profanity heard among 
the most brutal members of society to-day is in exact 
terms quoted from the phrases used by revivalists in 
the hearing of the present writer half a century ago. 
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WHATEVER may be said against the message and 
methods of Billy Sunday, and criticism can hardly be too 
drastic, it is evident that he has done a real service in 
arousing religious liberals to a clearer consciousness of 
their different and better gospel. The result of his 
spectacular exploits may lead one to consider that, if he 
can cut so wide a swath of influence with the circling 
sickle of primitive theology, it must surely be possible 
to accomplish much more by the modern machinery of 
religious evolution. Is it possible, after all, that a main 
object of religious liberals has been to keep their modern 
tools intellectually bright rather than to run chances of 
dulling their edge and brilliance in the rough soil of 
the workaday world? Billy Sunday has*at least the 
courage of his convictions, such as they are, and is willing 
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to go the limit in regard to their implications and expres- 
sion. However absurd it may seem, and however, in- 
juriously such methods result, it may be regarded as 
better to try out the same energetic policy in liberal 
evangelism before any considerable time is spent in 
criticising the methods of others. Unless every Uni- 
tarian minister has misstated the facts, the world needs 
and is ready for the liberal message to-day. Why not, 
then, go out into the open and frankly state the truth as 
it modernly appears? Then, if it be Truth, results will 
follow that will amply justify and reward missionary 
zeal. 
wt 


Wuy should any British organ, like The Nation of 
London, attempt to belittle President Wilson and his 
office by calling him ‘Dr. Wilson’? The President 
of the United States was doctor before he was elected 
to his high office and is a doctor still, and he was a pro- 
fessor before he was a doctor; but the higher honor 
includes the lesser, and it is an unworthy slur upon the 
man and his office to insinuate the notion that he is 
after all only a university professor acting temporarily 
as the chief magistrate of the United States. When 
the American protest against the search of neutral ship- 
ping is spoken of as the act of “Dr. Wilson,” and the 
argument of our government cited as if it were the per- 
sonal opinion of the ‘ Doctor,” an honorable controversy 
is made to seem trivial and unimportant. In these days 
of turmoil it is desirable to use, wherever it is possible, 
all the forms of courtesy that are available. It will 
do no harm if friendly neutrals exaggerate a little in the 
attempt to promote good will, preliminary to a declara- 
tion of universal peace. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln has already become a mythical 
personage, and, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
the myth will persist and grow in proportions until the 
popular imagination has shaped for itself a hero after 
its own heart. All that is commonplace, imperfect, 
and less worthy than seems becoming for an ideal charac- 
ter will drop out of the legend; and so America will 
have for all time and for all nations its patriotic Presi- 
dent, its ruler without personal ambition, its model 
citizen devoted to the welfare of the Republic and of 
humanity. Already Lincoln’s summary of duty in the 
conduct of war is being circulated in England as if it 
were the saying of an inspired oracle concerning the 
higher moral aspects of war: ‘‘‘The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

One of the false notes in the customary eulogies of 
Lincoln relates to his birth. It is a fiction almost uni- 
versally adopted as historic truth that a great man must 
be born of a great mother; hence Nancy Hanks was 
put on a pedestal which she was never fitted to occupy. 
False notions concerning heredity confuse the people 
who think that the traits of fathers and mothers are pre- 
potent and always inherited, when the truth is that 
heredity runs for ages through races and through families, 
carrying on from one generation to another the master- 
ful traits as well as the trivial likenesses of ancestors. 
It is the glory of humanity, and every advocate of de- 
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- or otherwise, there may spring up a genius. 
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mocracy ought to rejoice in the fact, that at any time, 
out of any stratum of society, foreign or native, gifted 
The fact 
that has recently greatly surprised people in New York 
came out in a baby show where prizes were taken by 
some of the babies brought from the tenement houses 
in the most squalid quarters of the East Side. Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother gave him birth and his physical con- 
stitution, but little else that was of value. She died, 
and before his seventh year had passed his father had 
brought from the North a woman whom he had known 
in earlier and more prosperous days, who, partly drawn 
by memories of her youthful friend, accepted his proposal, 
married him, and went to bitter disappointment in the 
hovel where his family was housed—a log cabin with a 
buffalo skin hanging where the door should have been. 
It was to this woman, whom Lincoln loved, honored, 
and blessed to his latest day, that he attributed all that 
was best in his character and conduct. All hail to the 
stepmother who gave herself without stint and with 
unbounded love to this shock-headed, ungainly boy, 
who at the age of sixteen measured six feet four inches 
of uncommon homeliness! 

After this useless protest against the idealizing power 
of the popular imagination, let us pass to the ideal charac- 
ter himself. It has just been suggested to the writer 
that he should say that in the history of our race he should 
be put beside King Alfred. After we have dealt with 
the grotesque, the commonplace, and the imperfect 
in the life of the great President, we find a residuum of 
pure character of a kind not surpassed by any priest or 
prophet or patriotic personage real or fictitious. The 
ordinary American business man, politician, or writer 
of fiction will not be able to conceive any ruler or leader 
of his fellow-men with qualities surpassing those which 
made Abraham Lincoln what he was, what Tom Taylor 
confessed him to be when he made his generous amends 
for the scorn which London Punch had heaped upon him. 
To no one of the historic characters who excite the ad- 
miration of the race was ever finer tribute paid than this 
of the man who confessed that ‘‘broad for the: self- 
complacent British sneer’? he had made sport of this 
man who lacked ‘‘all we prize of debonair.” At last 
he had learned the truth, as he said,— 


“To make me own this hind of princes’ peer, 
This rail-splitter, a true-born king of men.” 


We do not need to tell the story of Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion, his choice of a cabinet, and his first meeting with 
the eminent men whom, without a spark of jealousy, 
he had called to assist him in his mighty task. Some 
of them had been his rivals in the race for the Presidency; 
some of them were contemptuous and sceptical as to 
his ability to hold the high place with dignity and to guide 
the fortunes of the nation with a powerful hand. There 
were Seward and Chase and Stanton, all men who had 
despised their leader, but whom by the might of his 
simple truthfulness and sagacity he reduced to the 
rank of willing servants and obedient friends. Seward, 
who had expected the position that Lincoln occupied, 
considered himself, as Secretary of State, the only person 
to whom was committed the guidance of the Ship of State. 
At the end of a month he gave to Lincoln an outline of 
the sketch of policy which in his opinion must guide the 
conduct of the administration in the ensuing years. 
Lincoln quietly put the paper in his pocket, and nothing 
came of it but in the end the submission of Seward 
to the mind of his master. So also with Stanton, who 
became his burly supporter and admiring friend. With 
Chase it was more difficult to deal, because he could not 
give up his ambition to be President. His treatment 
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of Chase showed the magnanimity of a great soul inca- 
pable of envy or petty jealousy. 

Some years ago a series of pictures was printed showing 
Lincoln in many attitudes, either alone or in company 
with statesmen or military men in Washington or in 
camp. Attention was called by the writer who had 
assembled the pictures to the singular isolation and 
dignity of Lincoln when taken with any group of men. 
They, almost without exception, showed that they were 
conscious of observation, attitudes were studied, and the 
effort to look well in the picture was often evident. No 
matter in what company he was, the President seemed 
not to be conscious either of the artist, of himself, or of 
the men who surrounded him; he stood or sat alone, as 
if he were an impersonal figure representing native strength 
and unique sublimity of character. 

It is the custom to compare Washington and Lincoln, 
the two Presidents who tower above all the rest that 
have ever occupied that throne of power at Washing- 
ton. It is well to do so if we keep in mind the fact that 
thesé two men represent something like equal elevation 
of character in personages coming from the extremes 
of the social scale. Englishmen, with good cause, have 
always claimed that Washington was simply an English 
gentleman of high character and purpose. The American, 
with equal pride, may point to the fact that the racial 
stock to which we belong has in it unspoiled the superior 
qualities which at any time may be put together in some 
man or woman of lowly birth who in the cabins where 
they were born may suggest anew the legend of the star 


that stood over the manger. G. B. 
Inverted Philanthropy. 
Mrs. Jellyby is undoubtedly a pure invention. She is 


so absurd a creation that one does not naturally think of 
gaining any suggestions from her career that will be of 
any practical benefit in real life. Yet now and then one 
sees a lineament in character that has just enough like- 
ness to Mrs. Jellyby to recall her to our memory. To 
mention her would, in this connection, be offensive to any 
one who suspected a personal allusion. We therefore 
use her merely to draw a title, that of inverted philan- 
thropy, and give it color, and then go on to show that, if 
there are no real Mrs. Jellybys, there are tendencies in 
present-day philanthropy which require quite as strong 
emphasis. 

By inverted philanthropy is meant an unnatural order 
in human sympathy and helpfulness, by which they work 
ineffectively, and sometimes contradictorily, and are likely 
to be sporadic and occasional, and even unnecessary and 
harmful. The natural order in such matters is from 
within out. It is the order of growth everywhere. In 
human kindness growth is from the closest relations to 
those next in nearness, and then to those next, and so 
on to the needs farthest off. But an inverted philanthropy 
reverses this order. It begins with the remote and, as 
that is also the big, it seldom works far enough to reach 
what is close at hand. This is so contrary to reason that 
we should say, if we did not know better, that such opera- 
tion of sympathy was impossible. But it is so frequent 
that it might almost be called natural.. A minister, 
appealed to for some local need, remarked that he could 
get a hundred dollars for some foreign mission for every 
one dollar for home charities. There is a proverb to the 
effect that the shoemaker’s children go unshod. Not 
seldom we see physicians grossly indifferent to the rules 
they prescribe for others; ladies sewing for the poor, or con- 
ducting classes in domestic economy, sweetly oblivious to 
rips and wastes in their garments and kitchens; com- 
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mittees in social service whose sons are in far graver case 
than any in less comfortable neighborhoods; ministers 
preaching integrity and honesty to the business men in 
front of them and applying neither in their administra- 
tion of the doctrinal trust confided to them; teachers 
drilling pupils in the use of their mother-tongue, which 
they regularly and naturally misuse in doing so; believers 
in prohibition contending for it over their wine, and 
sometimes affected by it; economists for a nation exhibit- 
ing a ridiculous inability to make their principles advan- 
tageous for themselves; generous persons who will mag- 
nanimously subscribe sums in three figures for some other 
church, to demonstrate their liberal views, while one 
figure is foom enough for all they give to the church 
which extends those views,—and so on indefinitely, all 
showing how natural the unnatural order often becomes. 
The pyramid of the world’s giving often stands on its apex. 

The sight of abnormal benevolence breeds much of the 
disinclination to help in the support of large causes. ‘There 
is a suspicion that some of them would not exist if help 
looked first to the root of them and tried the hard, long 
way of prevention rather than the short, easy way of re- 
lief. People who say that charity begins at home, and let 
it stop there, may often have seen the charity that begins 
at the other end spend itself in diffusion. It may be that 
there are very few persons who, like Mrs. Jellyby, are 
more interested in growing coffee and educating natives 
on the left bank of the Niger than in knowing how to 
have good coffee made at home and in taking some pains 
with their own children’s education. It may be that the 
library assistant who, when asked by telephone which one 
of Dickens’s novels contained the story of Mrs. Jellyby, 
replied that he had been all over the library, and there was 
no such lady there, inadvertently indicated an important 
sociological fact of modern life. We shall not commit the 
ungallantry of implying that among the persons of re- 
markable strength of character who devote themselves 
entirely to the public there are any whom the name of 
Jellyby would fit. Nevertheless, we cannot conceal the 
opinion that there is not a little inverse philanthropy 
bringing reproach nowadays upon philanthropic work. 

It is easier to contribute to a remote cause which will 
require no more than to a near one which is always with 
us. There is a dignity conferred upon a gift which thus 
connects the donor with some important undertaking that 
the humble benefaction with no public subscription list, 
or no important contributors, cannot bring. ‘There is a 
greater return of satisfaction in the one case than in the 
other. The unusual emphasizes itself in being such, and 
thus calls attention away from the every-day opportuni- 
ties of helpfulness. The near needs get ritual and monoto- 
nous, while the far needs are often connected with some- 
thing exceptional and romantic. People take for granted 
that those associated with them are as they themselves 
are, and therefore neglect many friendly offices which are 
brought to their notice in cases of public wants. So the 
anomaly is witnessed of kindnesses and attentions given 
to comparative strangers which are wanting even in 
family circles. ‘The secret of much home felicity is found 
in the distribution of company manners without the 
company. Children frequently wish that their parents 
would often bestow upon them the same kind of notice 
and tolerance which they accord to other people’s chil- 
dren. Probably a like root produces the eager reception 
of teachings, coming under a new name or curious foreign 
auspices, which have faced us in the Christian Scriptures 
all our lives. The same reason that made M. Jourdain 
take a lively interest in the existence of prose, accounts 
for the marvellous effects of quite commonplace and trite 
principles introduced in novel forms. ‘The denomina- 
tional chameleon undoubtedly has a certain advantage in 
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getting converts, but when it comes to keeping them, 


the staid and reliable ways, the tested domesticities of 


faith, hold the record. The people who spent their time — 


in nothing else but either to hear or to tell some new thing 
were, it is true, mainly Athenians; but it was never said 
of them that what they heard or said became classic till 
Paul spoke. Inverted evangelism is no more deserving 
than inverted philanthropy. Home fidelities, in the long 
run, are about as sacred as curious discoveries. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
A Pioneer of the Liberal Faith who yet Speaketh. 


The life of Adin Ballou, “‘the Father of the Restora- 
tionists,”’ appears in Volume II. of “‘ Heralds of the Liberal 
Faith,” as one of the “Pioneers.” ‘The classification 
is a correct one, for as a pioneer in thought and action 
he continued until his death, at the age of eighty-seven, 
in 1890. He began his religious career in early youth 
by being baptized by immersion in the ‘Christian Con- 
nection.” The religious revival which was responsible 
for this action on the part of so young a convert furnished 
also the initial impulse in a life-long devotion to human 
welfare. He had scarcely grown a beard before he found 
himself in revolt against Calvinistic determinism. He 
reacted from it to the equally untenable position of 
“death and glory”’ held by the Universalists; and when, 
after some years of mental growth and deep reflection, 
he really came to himself, he led the great majority of 
the Universalists to a belief in the gradual restoration 
of the soul after death to a condition of perfection and 
eternal blessedness. ‘Thus was Adin Ballou a pioneer 
in the realm of theology so far as the life to come was 
concerned. 

Adin Ballou also was a pioneer in his attempt to im- 
prove the conditions of humanity in this world and dur- 
ing the present life. He wrote a great book upon “ Prac- 
tical Christian Socialism,” published in 1854. He 
organized the Hopedale Community in 1842 in order to 
put in practice the ethical and social principles he had 
discovered in the New Testament. For fourteen years 
he demonstrated, or tried to demonstrate, the funda- 
mental nature of those principles. Until his dying day, 
in his personal conduct he tried to live up to those prin- 
ciples. They were embodied in the following extrac- 
tions from his Statement of Purpose :— 

“1. Dissatisfaction with the righteousness of so- 
called Christian civilization in respect to the virtues 
and ends of pure religion, morality, and philanthropy, 
and an aim to illustrate a much higher righteousness. 

“2. Deprecation of prevalent vices and disorders 
in the present social state, order of general society, and 
a desire to withstand and reform them. 

“3. Aspiration to secure the blessings of a more salutary 
physical, intellectual, and moral education. 

‘4. The aim to establish a more attractive, economical, 
and productive system of industry. 

“5. A conviction that, in the established order of 
society, property is often dishonestly acquired and 
perniciously used, and a purpose to facilitate its honorable 
acquisition and laudable use. 

“6. All these objects to be sought and promoted by 
voluntary association, not by political action, legislative 
enactments, legal penalties, and military compulsion. . . 
Their mission was not to destroy or impair the good al- 
ready extant in civilized society of the established order, 
but peaceably to transcend and correct its radical defects.” 

‘He bound himself and those -who were connected with 
him never, under any pretext whatsoever, to kill, enslave, 
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oppress, injure, harm, or hate any human being, even 
the worst of enemies. 

“Never to take or administer an oath. 

“Never to use, or aid others in using, any intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage. 

“Never to serve, aid in, or encourage war or prepara- 
tions for war. 

“Never to bring an action at law, hold office, vote, 
join a legal posse, petition the legislature, or ask govern- 
mental interposition, in any case involving a final au- 
thorized resort to physical violence.” 

It is needless to say that Adin Ballou was a pioneer in 
his teachings and in his example as a social reformer. 
What he thus tried to inculcate in 1842 is strangely 
modern in its tone and spirit. It is nearly a hundred 
years since he began these teachings, and the whole 
civilized world to-day would have an entirely different 
character if the principles which he sought to promote 
could have been incorporated among the nations of the 
world. 

When Adin Ballou died in 1890, his friends and neigh- 
bors were surprised to learn that he had accumulated 
nearly $30,000, but when they considered the many years 
during which he had lived in a most frugal manner in 
his little story-and-a-half cottage in Hopedale where 
expenditures were reduced to the minimum, it did not 
seem so inexplicable. Long after he ceased work as 
an active minister he continued his literary enterprises, 
and was the pastor for a large territory in the vicinity. 
A small pension from his wealthy parishioners enabled 
him to live comfortably and to save money. ‘This ac- 
cumulation, made possible by self-denial and simplicity 
of life for more than half a century, enabled Adin Ballou 
to leave a fund which is now applied to the kind of work 


-he represented, in the Meadville Theological School. 


By means of it, its donor has perpetuated his influence 
through the minds and talents of many able men and 
women. It is conservatively administered by the trus- 
tees of the Meadville School along the lines of Mr. Ballou’s 
life-long purpose. 

Those who have read in the Christian Register the notice 
of Convocation Week at Meadville, March 15-19, may 
be interésted to know that the principal addresses of 
that week are to be made upon the Adin Ballou Founda- 
tion, and a perusal of the subjects which are to be con- 
sidered and the lecturers who are to speak at Meadville 
during that week will show that they are eminently 
fitted to continue the influence of so progressive a bene- 
factor. Booker ‘I. Washington and Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley are to speak upon “A Just and Mutually Help- 
ful Relationship between the White and Black Races.”’ 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis will show the reason for his 
faith in the unity of the human race and the mutual 
helpfulness of Oriental and Occidental peoples. Dr. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin will contribute 
addresses upon immigration problems. Dr. Graham 
Taylor will deal with the problems of friendly assimi- 
lation of our alien population, with emphasis upon the 
Brotherhood of Man. Mr. Frederick C. Howe of the 
Commission of Immigration of the Port of New York 
will give facts and suggestions from within the strong 
centre of race adjustment. 

Thus Adin Ballou, who spent his long life in a small 
Massachusetts town, lives and speaks and continues his 
influence toward a sane and practical solution of the 
problems of humanity. There are many people to-day 
whose wisdom in dealing with social problems is neu- 
tralized by misguided zeal. If one thing more than another 
is needed, it is that calm and rational treatment of such 
subjects which precludes the possibility of fanaticism 
and social discord. The Adin Ballou Lectureship at 
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Meadville provides for the careful study of these subjects 
under the guidance of those who are competent to teach, 
and our entire denomination is to be congratulated 
that it is thus able to place before its coming ministers 
such tuition by the distinguished experts of social reform. 
It is to be hoped that the lectures of Convocation Week 
will be largely attended by non-residents as well as by 
those of the divinity school and city. 

‘ Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE State Department at the end of last week was 
confronted with a grave international problem by the 
issuance at Berlin of a proclamation establishing a 
blockade of the British Isles, including the entire English 
Channel, and a strip of thirty nautical miles along the 
coast of the Netherlands. In a communication issued 
by the German admiralty on February 4, warning 
was given to Great Britain and to the neutral commerce 
of the world that ‘“‘every enemy merchant ship found 
in this war zone will be destroyed, even if it is impos- 
sible to avert dangers which threaten the crew and 
passengers. Also, neutral ships in the war zone are 
in danger, as, in consequence of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordered by the British government on January 31, 
and in view of the hazards of naval warfare, it cannot 
always be avoided that attacks meant for enemy ships 
endanger neutral ships.” In the first version of the 
German admiralty’s proclamation the passage around 
the Shetland Islands was included in the region of danger, 
but a subsequent correction excluded that route from 
the interdiction. 
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As it turned out, the American flag was the first na- 
tional emblem to be employed by Great Britain in 
testing its alleged rights at sea under the order of January 
31, based upon what-the British admiralty characterizes 
as the established usage under British maritime law and 
custom. This incident developed last Sunday, when 
the Lusitania, of the Cunard line, steamed into Liver- 
pool under the American flag. The British government, 
in explaining the substitution of emblems, asserted that 
the American flag had been hoisted over a British ship, 
homeward bound and in British waters, for the purpose 
of confusing the enemy and escaping capture or de- 
struction. Of the use of the alien and neutral emblem 
of nationality the captain of the Lusitania availed 
himself, evidently in accordance with specific instruc- 
tions from the admiralty at London, under the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, whereby 
foreign vessels are permitted to sail under the British 
colors for the purpose of escaping capture. Inasmuch 
as foreign nations had availed themselves of this permis- 
sion, it was reasoned at the British foreign office that a 
British ship was entitled to a similar privilege in employ- 
ing the flag of another country. 


vs 


In Washington, the use of the American flag by a 
British ship and the explanation given to the world 
by Great Britain were accepted with reserve, and it 
was intimated that there were no precedents upon which 
to base a rapid judgment of the situation. It was 
recognized at the State Department that the incident 
involving the Lusitania constituted primarily an accept- 
ance by Great Britain of Germany’s challenge to Britain’s 
control of the seaways by the issuance of Berlin’s warn- 
ing to neutral shipping. The ground taken in London 
on the question of the new blockade is that a blockade, 
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to be effective, must be actual, and not theoretical. It 
is surmised that Germany’s only means of enforcing 
the isolation of the British Isles are the submarines 
which three weeks ago sank several British ships in the 
Irish Sea and off Havre. Such individual acts, how- 
ever, it is contended in London, do not constitute a 
blockade within the general acceptance of the term. 
Whether Germany has the actual naval strength to 
suspend communications is a matter yet to be deter- 


mined. 
st 


TuHat Germany has such a naval strength at its dis- 
posal is affirmed without equivocation by German 
authorities. It will be remembered that at an early 
stage of the present hostilities, Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the German Minister of Marine, to whom has 
been applied the sobriquet of ‘Father of the German 
Navy,’ announced that the struggle would develop 
some surprises, and that among these surprises would 
be a demonstration of Germany’s. ability to cut off the 
food supply of Britain, despite Great Britain’s enormous 
preponderance of power on the sea. The nature of 
this method of enforcing a blockade, which was not 
divulged, has been the subject of speculation. When 
the German submarines made their famous raid in the 
Irish Sea and the English Channel, it was predicted that 
the incident would prove to be the forerunner of the 
long-expected attempt to establish a blockade of the 
United Kingdom. The issuance of Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
decree extending the war zone would indicate that that 


surmise was correct. 
wt 


A vast project for the financing of the operations on 
the part of. the Allies was completed last week, when it 
was announced that Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
acting collectively, had decided to combine their finan- 
cial as well as their military resources, for the prosecution 
of the struggle. The scheme is based primarily upon 
the issuance of a joint loan of $3,000,000,000, to be 
shared equally by the three great powers and by all who 
have joined or may join them against the German- 
Austrian Alliance. Furthermore, the purchases of war 
supplies for all the belligerents under the allied flags 
will be made jointly, and the commerce of all these 
powers, great and small, will be aided by whatever means 
may prove the most practicable or necessary. The new 
-arrangement will be of special benefit to Russia, whose 
commerce has suffered far more severely than that of 
Great Britain or France since the war began, and whose 
financial resources have been the most depleted under the 
strain of keeping a huge army in the field against an enter- 
prising and energetic foe. 

ws 


AN interesting situation is developing in Pekin, where 
President Yuan Shi Kai is considering a series of demands 
presented recently by Japan under significant circum- 
stances. It is understood, in view of the secrecy en- 
joined upon Pekin by the government at Tokio, that 
these demands have to do with a readjustment in Chino- 
Japanese relations, to the advantage of Japan in various 
parts of the Chinese Republic, and especially on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, upon which the Japanese recently es- 
tablished themselves by the ouster of the German masters 
at Kiao-Chou. The Japanese demands, it is indicated 
from Pekin, also contemplate the strengthening of 
Japan’s position in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia by 
the granting of new political and commercial concessions. 
It is also intimated at Pekin that Japan is fully prepared 


to take military steps in the event of resistance by China, . 
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and there is a well-defined movement in Pekin against 
the adoption of a defiant attitude which might involve 
the country in a fresh disaster. 


wt 


A NEw crisis, perhaps affecting all the nations repre- 
sented by diplomats at Mexico City, is evidently develop- 
ing in the Mexican Republic. The State Department at 
Washington was informed at the end of last week that 
the legations in the Mexican capital, confronted by con- 
stant friction with the Carranza government, are con- 
templating a collective recommendation to their respective 
governments, urging their withdrawal from Mexico. 
Such an event is not regarded with satisfaction in Wash- 
ington, as it would present a problem to the State Depart- 
ment with which it is not prepared to deal at present, 
in view of the fact that the United States government 
has had no official representative in Mexico City since 
the withdrawal of Minister Nelson O’Shaughnessy. The 
situation is complicated, also, by the rival efforts of 
Carranza and Villa to obtain the quasi-recognition of the 
European powers—Carranza by an attempt to induce the 
diplomats to settle in Vera Cruz, and Villa by inducements 
to them to join him within the zone controlled by the 
Villista forces. 


Brevities, 


G. Bernard Shaw has coined a new and sharp-cut defi- 
nition of love, as follows: ‘‘Love is a gross exaggeration 
of the difference between one person and all the rest.’’ 


In the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line there are 
fewer saloons by about 1,700 than in the one city of 
Chicago, and in thirty-six States there are fewer saloons 
than in the one city of New York. 


If the new trademark ‘‘Made in U.S.A.” is to obtain 
and maintain such a national reputation as the world- 
wide label “Made in Germany” won for itself, there 
must go into each article honesty, skill, good material, 
and good workmanship. 


What are dreamers but people moving about in a world 
as yet unrealized, or, perhaps, realized as not the real 
world others think it is. Our idealists are the spiritual 
interpreters of human life, who look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are yet to be. 


The human conscience may become hardened to cal- 
lousness, or it may become very sensitive. A clergyman 
recently sent to a Southern railway company $6.31 to pay 
for a trip four years ago on which the sender failed to pay 
fare for his boy aged six. The amount included half 
fare and interest at 6 per cent.! 


We sometimes hear complaints that our government 
is not better, and that so many dishonest and corrupt 
practices are revealed. Just as soon as each citizen be- 
comes an ideal citizen, then we shall have a perfect govern- 
ment. Until then we must get along with the one we 
have; and we have just as good a government as we de- 
serve. 


John Muir, closing the narrative of his boyhood and 
youth, tells how he left the Wisconsin University, and 
says, “‘I wandered away on a glorious botanical and geo- 
logical excursion, which has lasted nearly fifty years and 
is not yet completed, always happy and free, poor and 
rich, without thought of a diploma or making a name, 


urged on and on through endless, inspiring, God-full 


beauty. 2 
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First Stanzas of a Creed. 


God sends no message by me. I am mute 
When Wisdom crouches in her farthest cave; 
I love the organ, but must touch the lute. 


I cannot salve the sores of those who bleed; 
I break no idols, smite no olden laws, 
And come before you with no separate creed. 


No controversies thrust me to the ledge 
Of dangerous schools and doctrines hard to learn; 
Give me the whitethroat whistling in the hedge. 


Why should I fret myself to find out naught? 
Dispute can blight the soul’s eternal corn 
And choke its richness with the tares of thought. 


I am content to know that God is great, 
And Lord of fish and fowl, of air and sea— 
Some little points are misty. Let them wait. 
—Norman Gale. 


Hearsay. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Never believe what a man says to his own advantage 
or to another’s hurt. lt must have been a lover of 
arbitrary rules who offered that bit of advice for our 
guidance through a difficult and perplexing world. In- 
asmuch as comparatively few persons have the habit 
of speaking in their own dispraise and in laudation of 
others, one who should follow the above rule would have 
to turn an incredulous ear to the greater part of the 
extremely interesting conversation known as personal; 
and a sceptical listener is undeniably a kill-joy in any 
company assembled to regale itself over a toothsome 
dish of gossip. But it is obvious that the loss to con- 
viviality would be more than compensated, so far as 
the sceptic is concerned, by keeping the mind free from 
the burden of a multitude of things that are not so. 

His detractors used to say of a certain architect that 
he devoted his life to the impossible task of devising a 
form of building in which the superstructure should 
support the foundation. It is after some such plan that 
most hearsay reports are put together: the more elab- 
orate and imposing the sky-scraping fabrication, the less 
substantial the foundation. The author of “Recreations 
of a Country Parson’’ relates an incident illustrative 
of this tendency of a rumor, especially a malicious rumor, 
to acquire towering proportions from a very humble 
and insignificant beginning. Some one had remarked, 
quite innocently perhaps, of the Country Parson’s friend 
Mr. Green, vicar of a small rural parish, that he and his 
wife were in the habit of dressing for dinner. This 
harmless bit of information became swollen and distorted, 
by successive accretions, to the final monstrous piece 
of gossip, irrefutable proof of the vicar’s snobbishness, 
that in every bedroom of the vicarage there hung a framed 
and glazed placard announcing for the benefit of guests 
that “Mr. and Mrs. Green always dress for dinner.’ 
It may have been that this unsuspecting couple were 
less versed in the ways of a gossip-loving and not exactly 
unmalicious world than was a certain young woman 
of Boston about whom another writer tells a story that 
may safely be accepted as truth and not gossip. Long 
before the automobile had come into being and motoring 
had usurped the place of equestrianism as an open-air 


_ recreation, this young lady was observed to have dis- 


continued her riding, although she was very fond of 
the exercise. Questioned as to the reason of her absten- 
tion, she replied: “If I were seen riding twice with the 
same gentleman people would say I was engaged to him, 
and I am not belle enough to command a different cava- 
lier every time I go out; so I have stopped riding alto- 
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gether.’’ A marriage engagement is hardly an improper 
compact, but the eagerness with which certain busy- 
bodies, their eyes a-twinkle with mischievous glee, 
hasten to accuse the supposed parties to this compact 
of having entered into it, might argue something scan- 
dalous in the proceeding. 

An attempt has been made to explain the readiness 
with which, on the vaguest hearsay, we believe evil 
of our neighbors, by assigning this undeniable tendency 
to an uneasy desire on our part to find a scapegoat for 
our own faults and foibles. It is pleasanter to lash 
another’s back then to scourge one’s own, and thé exer- 
cise is commonly accompanied by a certain exhilarating 
sense of superior virtue. Most energetic and resound- 
ing are the whacks thus administered to one’s own pet 
failings as exemplified in an erring friend or acquaintance, 
but even sins that have no attraction for us are not safe 
from our castigation. Most men are not unwilling 
to “compound for sins they are inclined to by damning 
those they have no mind to.”” This trait in human nature 
may perhaps help to explain the comparative frequency 
and unfailing acceptability of sermons on the sin of non- 
church-going before congregations of the faithful. 

An obvious illustration, on a grand scale, of the potency 
of hearsay evidence in forming opinion is of course offered 
by the present vehemence of international dislike, based 
chiefly on unauthenticated reports of occurrences within 
the war zone. Though Edmund Burke long ago pointed 
out the injustice of wholesale condemnation of a foreign 
people, and though Sir Thomas Browne before him re- 
proved ‘‘the sin against charity” that all such con- 
demnation involves, the nations as a whole are as eager 
as ever, in times like these, to believe evil of one another. 
Even intelligence and refinement are no safeguard 
against the error of undue vehemence, undue inclusive- 
ness, in one’s dispraise of the foe. At this moment 
there lies before the writer of these paragraphs a letter 
from an English woman of more than average enlighten- 
ment living in Spain, where one might think a reason- 
ably dispassionate view of the great war drama would 
be possible. Yet it is not lacking in vigorous and whole- 
sale denunciation of “those beastly Germans’’ and of 
“that monster” who is the alleged cause of all our present 
woes. Another letter, from a German woman in Ham- 
burg, is equally uncompromising and unambiguous in 
its display of untempered disaffection for the “per- 
fidious” English. 

These and other like accusations of total depravity 
brought against one or another of the warring nations 
are, of course, based largely on hearsay evidence of un- 
speakable atrocities perpetrated by the soldiers of the 
country in question; and all such atrocities conclusively 
proved (in the newspapers) by the accusing side are 
straightway as conclusively disproved (also in the news- 
papers) by the accused. No sooner is it shown beyond 
a doubt, if report is to be credited, that dumdum bullets 
have been used by Germans or French or English or 
Russians, as the case may be, than opposing evidence is 
offered, equally convincing, that such use was a sheer im- 
possibility. Thus the war of conflicting verbal testimony 
goes on until the impartial and truth-seeking student of 
current events is in danger of finding himself in the foolish 
position of a man always ready to agree with the last 
speaker; in the whirl of contradictory allegations and 
asseverations he becomes both dizzv and disgusted, and 
the ability to relate events as they actually occur is at 
last reckoned by him among the lost arts. 

Pierre Loti, writing at Madrid in 1898, while our 
inglorious war with Spain was in progress, said, in terms 
that might, mutatis mutandis, have a place in our morn- 
ing paper of to-day: “I admire the grave serenity ap- 
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parent on the countenance of the Queen Regent. Dur- 
ing the few minutes of this farewell audience, she again 
speaks of the enemy’s methods and practices which fill 
her loyal soul with stupor and amaze: their captures 
before the declaration of war, their unannounced bom- 
bardments, their shells wrapped in petrol-soaked cloth 
to set fire to the towns, all those daring infractions of the 
international laws of warfare with which Europe offers 
not the slightest interference.... All the same, Her 
Majesty seems to retain her original confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of justice, in the heroism of her soldiers 
and sailors who fell valiantly in the first one-sided fight 
—a battle lost before it was begun!—but who, it may be, 
have some gory surprises in store for America.” Be- 
yond a doubt there was the usual proportion of uncon- 
firmed rumor in the tidings that had reached the Spanish 
Queen, and an American statement of the case would 
have wanted nothing in the way of flat contradiction 
and elaborate disproof. 

What, then, in times like these is a person to believe, 
or must one refuse to believe anything, however plaus- 
ible and seemingly authentic? Cold and cautious and 
unsympathetic will always appear the man who hesitates 
to accept at its face value, with righteous indignation 
against the offender and heartfelt pity for the sufferer, 
a tale of grievous wrong. But on the other hand he cuts 
a foolish figure and falls immeasurably in his own self- 
respect who gives ready credence to such a tale and then 
learns, by personal investigation, that the whole har- 
rowing history is without foundation in fact. In this 
welter of falsehood and libel, of furious crimination and 
red-hot recrimination, one thing at least is certain: 
exaggeration is in the saddle and rides mankind. And 
still another thing is equally beyond dispute: a man of 
noble and generous nature is infinitely more chagrined 
to find that he has believed evil where there was no 
evil than to discover that he has credited good to a quarter 
where there was no good. It is less likely to entail 
subsequent mortification, even if it be less worldly-wise, 
to give virtue the benefit of the doubt than to accord 
that indulgence to vice. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let my soul roll itself on Him, and adventure there all 
its weight. He bears greater matters, upholding the 
frame of heaven and earth, and is not troubled or bur- 
dened with it— Robert Leighton. 


wt 


The all-important thing is not to live apart from God, 
but as far as possible to be consciously with him. It 
must needs be that those who look much into his face 
will become like him.—Charles H. Brent. 


5d 


Our dead are never dead to us until we have forgotten 
them; they can be injured by us; they can be wounded ; 
they know all our penitence, all our aching sense that their 
place is empty, all the kisses we bestow on the smallest 
relic of their presence.—George Eliot. 


wv 


Almighty God, make us to have that sense of reality 
that shall make us humble in the presence of Thy world 
and of our great task. Give to us that love that vaunteth 
not itself, that wisdom which ever more is manifest in the 
meekness of wisdom. So may we join that great com- 
pany of the true-hearted, the earnest, the blessed souls, 
who through their own experience verify the beatitudes. 
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So, with One who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, may we worship Thee, the init the 
All-good. Amen. 

td 


When eroded come, go at them with songs. When 
griefs arise, sing them down. Lift the voice of praise 
against cares. They sing in heaven; and among God’s 
people on earth, song is the appropriate language of 
Christian feeling.—Beecher. 


The Free Church. 


Tue free church, free in the sense of costing nothing to 
those who have the responsibility of it, is an impossibility. 
To announce that seats are free is not to say that no 
obligation is assumed by those who attend. What is 
meant is that persons attending such churches are wel- . 
come to sit where they please and to give what they please. 
In some places this is the fairest way of doing. Under 
some circumstances, however, it would be impossible to 
maintain a church by such an arrangement. The con- 
cealment of money support as if the necessity of it were 
somehow a disgrace, and the pious euphemisms by which 
it is made to appear that no one should feel any duty 
in the matter, are part of the thoroughly corrupting 
notion that money corrupts. The dislike of a church 
collection is sometimes of the same sort. It would be 
better to say plainly that some one has to pay for what is 
provided, and that the work carried on is worthy all assist- 
ance and consecrates what is given. The committee 
chairman who said that the church was free to all, and 
that all should help to keep it free to all, put the two sides 
as they should be understood. ‘To have pews called ‘‘free’’ 
is not necessarily more virtuous than to have them paid 
for. Somehow they have got to be paid for, and it is not 
in the general run of human nature to like to seem to get 
something for nothing, or to be more attracted by the 
offer of free seats than by the offer of seats which will 
give those who occupy them a right to share in the ex- 
pense of carrying on the church. 


The Evangelism the World Needs. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


To Saint Paul Christianity was indebted for its rescue 
from the domination of the disciples, who would have 
made it a narrow Jewish sect. A score or more churches 
in Asia Minor and Greece which were founded by the 
great apostle testifies to the efficacy of his evangel. One. 
needs to read but a few pages of his letters to see how far 
removed this first Christian evangelism is from much of 
our present-day evangelism. Between the first century. 
and the twentieth there has grown up a theology utterly 
foreign to that of Paul or any other New Testament. 
writer. Jesus has been made to usurp the place of God. — 
The world is a doomed world, humanity lying under a 
curse, and the only possible way of escape is through the. 
acceptance of the sacrifice of an innocent man. 

Such an evangel is tremendously effective among men. 
who accept the theology upon which it is based. They. 
accept salvation upon such terms with the same alacrity 
with which they might spring from a sinking ship to a life-. 
raft alongside. ‘The weakness of such evangelism is that. 
it cannot outlast its theological basis. To-day the old. 
theology is looked upon with distrust. It has been dis- 
credited alike by historical criticism, scientific research, 
and ethical development. It no longer answers, except: 
among the least enlightened, to a peg pe paper 
experience. u- 
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Any period of religious excitement is bound to pro- 
duce a harvest of conversions. What we question is the 
permanence of all but a few of them, and the legitimacy 
of the methods by which they are secured. This is a 
problem for the psychologist rather than the religionist. 
Read the annals of hypnotism, acquaint yourselves with 
the psychology of suggestion, note how nearly the action 
of the crowd approaches the unreasoning, impulsive action 
of primitive man, and revival phenomena will present no 
mystery. You will also understand why many of us 
would view a visitation from Billy Sunday as nothing 
short of a calamity. 

In the first place, such evangelism is based on false 
premises. It discounts the intellectual progress of the 
centuries, and seeks to plunge men into the moral and 
religious atmosphere of the Dark Ages. Scholars and 
thinkers from Emerson down are consigned to hell, while 
the gates of heaven are thrown open wide to the most 
wretched specimen of humanity who chances to “stand 
up” or “go forward”’ at one of these revival meetings. 
It presents God at his best as a caricature, and at his worst 
as amonster. It portrays the world as lost in selfishness 
and sin, to be saved only by the blood of a murdered 
Christ. ‘The defect in such preaching is not that it is 
not effective, but that it is not true. 

In the second place, such evangelism makes use of 
irrational methods. It appeals to what is lowest in men 
rather than to what is highest, to prejudice and passion, 
ignorance and superstition, dread and fear. Not con- 
tent with this wholesome disregard of what is highest 
and best in men, the ripe fruits of intelligence and culture, 
it interprets impulsive outbreaks of unrestrained emotion 
and partial or complete hysteria on the part of the audi- 
ence as evidence of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. To accept this verdict one must abandon the 
hypothesis that man is a rational being, and assume that 
he is a creature of unrestrained impulses and unregulated 
emotions. The leading men in all denominations view 
with apprehension and alarm this return to a discredited 
method of religious appeal. It is based upon a false 
diagnosis of the world disease, and its prescribed remedies 
are consequently inaccurate and ineffective. 

In the third place, such evangelism is based upon the 
assumption that Christianity has a mission only to the 
outcast and forlorn; that it has no message to those who 
dwell upon higher levels of thought and life. Christian- 
ity has a mission to humanity as a whole, to the culti- 
vated as well as the ignorant, the virtuous as well as the 
vicious, and it is a mistake to ignore either half of that 
mission. f 

This does not mean that there is to be no present-day 
evangelism, no missionary enthusiasm, no zeal for ex- 
tending the influence and the power of Christianity and 
the church. We are even now in the midst of a revival 
for which the world has been preparing for years, and 
which the events of the past few months have appreciably 
hastened. But it is a revival of rational religion, not of 
superstition. It appeals to faith, not to credulity. It 
is characterized by ethical passion, not by emotional 
fervor. The spiritual interests of mankind cannot be 
permanently ignored. They have a way of reasserting 
themselves and demanding the recognition which is their 
due. ‘That is the demand which is being made to-day. 
It does not bid us flee from the wrath of God, but throw 
ourselves upon the love of God. It does not summon 
us to accept Christ as one who died for our sins, but as one 
who lived for our salvation. Acceptance of such a Christ 
does not fill us with selfish delight that we have been saved 
from a literal hell, but with a holy joy that we are per- 

mitted to be fellow-workers with him and with God in the 
great work of world redemption. If it is not checked or 
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diverted, it must mean the quickening and revivifying of 
the spiritual forces of the nation and of the world. 

This is the evangelism the world needs to-day,—not 
the old evangelism of the professional revivalists from 
Finney and Moody to Chapman and Billy Sunday, but 
the older evangelism of Jesus and Paul and all the early 
Christian missionaries. It appeals to the heart without 
affronting the intellect. It has a message for cultured 
and illiterate alike. It points out the only way in which 
humanity can be lifted from its moral imperfection and 
spiritual indifference and quickened into newness of life. 
The church which ignores its appeal, content with a sort 
of respectable self-sufficiency, will sink into oblivion. ‘The 
church which responds to it and gives itself to the new 
task of this new day will find itself in increasing demand. 
To all Christian people comes the challenge of this new 
evangel: “To us there is one God, the Father; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ; and one supreme duty, to serve’ the 
world in his name.” 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


In View of the Lighthouse. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Though built for the seaman’s eyes alone, 
Thou shinest for many more; 

Since the beacon’s ray, fall where it may, 
Blesseth both sea and shore. 


There are hundreds of struggling mariners 
That sail not on the sea, 

Who, pacing life’s deck in fear of wreck, 
Find a helping hope in thee. 


Many a man in his quiet home 
Is battling with wind and wave, 

And the heartening gleam of thy brilliant beam 
Shines in, till it makes him brave. 


Here on the land we can hear the roar 
Of the breakers dashing high; 

And when we recall what waits for all,— 
That Voyage of by-and-by 


Which landsmen and seamen alike must take,— 
How comforting on the night 

Falleth far and near thy beacon-cheer 
That heralds ‘our Guiding Light! 


Dr. Chapin, the Great Popularizer of Universalism. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


It is gratifying to observe that the Universalists of 
America have recently been celebrating rather widely the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Edwin H. 
Chapin, the greatest preacher in the history of their 
church, and one of the most eloquent and powerful 
pulpit orators that the nation has ever produced. During 
the Civil War and for two decades immediately following 
it the three most eminent liberal preachers in New York 
(probably the most eminent of any form of Christian 
faith) were Henry Ward Beecher, the Congregationalist, 
Dr. Bellows, the Unitarian, and Dr. Chapin, the Universa- 
list. 

As a pulpit orator, Dr. Chapin holds not only a high 
but a unique place. It seems difficult to compare him, 
so unlike was he to any of the eminent preachers of his 
time. Less fertile in resource than Beecher, less in- 
spired than Bellows at his best, less powerful in logic and 
less learned than Theodore Parker, less poetical than 
Collyer, and less spiritually uplifting than Channing, 
he yet had a power all his own—a sort of tremendous 
energy with which he grasped his audience, held them 
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as it were in his hand, and carried them with him whether 
they would or no. I think that if we could imagine 
Whitefield transformed into an American and set down 
in New York as pastor of a Universalist church, we should 
have a pretty fair representation of Dr. Chapin. 

Chapin’s discourses were by no means commonplace 
in thought; indeed, the thought element in them was 
always fresh and sometimes rich, yet it was not as a 
thinker, but as an orator, that he towered above his con- 
temporaries. Dr. Bellows, who knew him so well, and 
who worked by his side not only in religion, but in many 
other good causes, has left on record this fine description 
of him: ‘‘Chapin was a rhetorician of superb richness 
and flow, streaming into musical periods, and breaking 
into felicities of speech and phrase with unfailing copi- 
ousness, ease, and grace. But his chief power, and it 
was his to an almost unexampled degree, was in his im- 
mense capacity of emotion. A great ocean of feeling lay 
back of his thoughts, and often bore them on with ir- 
resistible surges of passion, so that his hearers were 
carried away as by a tidal wave. No one who ever 
heard him at his best could wonder that for thirty years 
or more he was as much a favorite on the platform and in 
the lecture-room as any man who ever entered that field, 
Beecher not excepted. His genial humanity; his ardent 
patriotism; his power of adding the graces of a most 
brilliant rhetoric to his well-chosen thought supplied by 
a constant reading of the most fresh and aromatic litera- 
ture of the day; his humor and wit; his grand voice 
and hearty inspiring manner; his noble heart beating 
under mighty lungs and animating his stalwart frame; 
his excellent articulation, and graceful gestures; his 
capacity of glow, which never failed in any public address, 
making what only smokes under the heat of other ora- 
tors to flame from his lips,—all this directed by capital 
sense, a careful avoidance of extremes of opinion, and all 
eccentricity of thought, and commended by a painstaking 
finish, which he never allowed himself to forget or neglect, 
made him par excellence the people’s orator.” 

Dr. Bellows narrates an incident in Chapin’s life 
which strikingly reveals the power of his oratory over 
even the roughest natures. In the early part of his 
ministry in New York, at a public dinner of printers, 
where a military company was present either as guests 
or as an escort, an uproar arose, under the influence of 
wine, which threatened the whole occasion with disgrace. 
The presiding officer and several of the public men pres- 
ent tried in vain to still the tumult and bring the dis- 
orderly military, already coming to blows, to their 
senses. ‘The disorder increased and seemed uncontrol- 
lable, when suddenly Dr. Chapin arose, and in tones of 
thunder (for if any man in America could thunder, it 
was he) commanded and compelled their attention; 
then by his eloquence, his tact, his appeal to their man- 
hood, his sternness of rebuke mingled with deference of 
manner and humor, he interested the rioters and drew 
them away from thought of their quarrel, and did not sit 
down until he had stormed, coaxed, shamed, and subdued 
them into quiet and order. Dr. Bellows declares that 
it was the greatest triumph of off-hand speech, employed 
at a critical and perilous moment, that he ever saw. 

Dr. Miner of Boston, who knew Dr. Chapin as well, 
perhaps, as did any of his contemporaries, gives the 
following description of his oratorical power: ‘“‘ Any person 
who was accustomed to hear Dr. Chapin during the 
years of his strength can recall hundreds of instances 
wherein at the close of every general division of his sermon 
or oration there was a finishing climax which seemed to 
gather up the whole preceeding discussion into a single 
proposition and hurl it as a thunderbolt into the hearts 
of those who heard him, And not unfrequently in his 
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perorations he would close with such a glow of rhetorical 
grandeur and beauty that the audience would well-nigh 
spring to their feet.” 

From my own personal recollections I can testify to the 
truth of these descriptions of Dr. Bellows and Dr. Miner. 

Possessed of such extraordinary popular power as an ora- 
tor, it is no wonder that for a quarter of a century, during 
six months of each year, Dr. Chapin had all the calls 
for lyceum lecturing that he could possibly fill all over 
the Northern States, and frequently requiring him to be 
gone from home from Monday morning until Saturday 
night. It is no wonder that temperance societies, and 
peace societies, and reforms and philanthropies without 
number were constantly besieging him for lectures and 
addresses. It is no wonder that his church in New York 
became a leading Sunday attraction for visitors from all 
parts of the land. It is no wonder that he built up a 
strong society, and made Universalism better known and 
more honored in New York and throughout the country 
than it had ever been known and honored before. 

Dr. Chapin has permanent claims on the honor of all 
Americans in the fact that through forty years of public 
life he was not only a teacher of the very highest ideals 
of religion, but also a constant and powerful champion 
of such great causes of human welfare as anti-slavery, 
temperance, and peace. 

His claims upon the love, regard, and honor of the 
Universalist denomination are especially strong. The 
single fact that he built up a large and influential Uni- 
versalist church in New York City is enough to give him 
an important place in the history of the religious body 
with which he was connected. But he rendered his de- 
nomination a still larger service. I think I may justly 
say that he was the most successful popularizer (in the 
best sense of that word) of the Universalist faith that 
we have ever had in this country. 

Dr. Chapin was not one of the earliest pioneers of Uni- 
versalism in America. He was not called upon to take 
part in the hard battles by which it gained its first foot- 
hold and justified its right to an existence as a Christian 
faith. Those severe and necessary battles were fought 
by John Murray, who in Gloucester, Mass., in the year 
1779, organized the first Universalist church in America; 
by Elhanan Winchester, pastor of a Baptist church in 
Philadelphia, who in 1781 avowed Universalist doctrines; 
by Adam Streeter, Caleb Rich, and Thomas Barnes, 
ministers in different New England States who very soon 
after these dates joined the new and as yet all unorgan- 
ized movement. This was the first generation of Uni- 
versalists in this country, the generation of the real 
pioneers. 

In the second generation arose such valiant and effi- 
cient preachers, writers, debaters, champions of the new 
faith, as Hosea Ballou, Walter Balfour, Thomas Whitte- 
more, Sebastian Streeter, and Sylvanus Cobb. These 
were strong men, and, although the opposition was 
fierce and unremitting, the mew cause went steadily 
forward under their heroic and able leadership. 

At the beginning af the third generation Edwin H. 
Chapin made his appearance. Not a fighter, not a theo- 
logian, not a debater, a man of peace, a man of broad 
sympathies and of a deeply religious nature, and possess- 
ing, as we have seen, the very first order of oratorical gifts, 
he came upon the stage to fill an altogether new place 
and do a new but by this time greatly needed work for 
the young denomination. 

It is to the credit of Universalism that it arose among 
the common people, as did Methodism, and as did Chris- 
tianity itself. It was the instinctive revolt of the un- 
spoiled human heart against the dark cruelty and in- 
justice of Calvinism; it was a nobly impassioned declara- 
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tion to the world that the God of true Christianity, the 
God whom Jesus called Father, could never eternally 
damn any of his children. 

By the time Mr. Chapin began his ministry this more 
humane and reasonable faith had gained a hold upon the 
minds of many people in New England and the Eastern 
Middle States, especially in the smaller places. It now 
needed a man so tall that he could be seen beyond New 
England and the Northern Atlantic seaboard, over the 
whole land, and of such commanding ability as to arrest 
the attention more effectually than had yet been done, 
of the educated and more influential classes. Such a 
man appeared in Edwin H. Chapin. 

It used to be widely charged against Universalism that 
it fed on controversy and cared for nothing else, but here 
was a man who preached more fervently than any and 
yet who indulged in almost no controversy at all. It 
was charged upon Universalism, as it is charged upon 


every advance movement in religion, that it was merely 


negative and destructive in its tendencies and aims; but 
here came a man who, standing on the platform of Uni- 
versalism, preached the most positive and constructive 
of gospels. 

It was declared that Universalism was not favorable 
to piety; with the rejection of the doctrines of eternal 
punishment and vicarious atonement it was said there 
was no longer any motive for piety. But here was a man 
preaching and exemplifying the very opposite of this, 
and showing that piety may grow luxuriantly, and bear 
beautiful and copious fruit, based upon the sweet, reason- 
able, inspiring doctrines of Universalism. 

It was widely urged that Universalism was an unsafe 
foundation for ethics; break up the popular belief in hell, 
and it was said we shall have men bursting the bonds of 
moral restraint, and crime and sin running riot everywhere. 
But here came a man preaching virtue and morals 
with a power and success surpassed nowhere, and show- 
ing to the world that there are other motives for doing 
right and living good lives, not only more noble, but far 
more effective in their practical operation in society, 
than the motive to escape hell, and gain a selfish and 
unearned heaven. 

In all these ways did Dr. Chapin do much to answer 
the objections that were urged against the form of faith 
he had espoused, and to commend that faith to intelligent, 
thoughtful, and religious minds everywhere. Further- 
more, in all his public career of extraordinary popularity 
as a lyceum lecturer,.he never shrank from being known 
as a Universalist. Stoutly he held to the name, and the 
principles for which the name stood. Well he knew that 
ignorance of Universalism and prejudice against it were 
everywhere. Scores and hundreds of times the fact that 
he let himself be known as a Universalist brought upon 
him slights, loss of lyceum engagements, indignities of one 
kind and another. But no matter. He was neither a 
hypocrite nor a coward. What were convictions worth if 
a man was not willing to suffer for them? Popularity or 
no popularity, lecture engagements or no lecture engage- 
ments, he would not desert or even hide his principles. 
Thus through the nation-wide influence which he won 
for himself by his high character and his great ability, in 
spite of the bigotry of his foes, he was able to do a far- 
reaching and lasting work in popularizing Universalism, 
and in commending its high gospel to per minds 
in all parts of America? 

_ Whether Universalist churches have become as numerous 
in this country as we could wish, or not, there is no 
denying the fact that the two great correlated doctrines 
that are central in the Universalist faith—namely, the 
Universal Fatherhood of God and universal salvation of 


the race, or the final harmony of all men with God—are 
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taking a powerful hold upon ‘thoughtful minds in all 
churches and outside of all churches. Among the men 
who have prepared the way for this by removing preju- 
dice and holding up the Universalist faith in its positive, 
its constructive, its most winning aspects, I think we 
are compelled to say that no one else has been so widely 
influential as Edwin H. Chapin. ‘This is an immense ser- 
vice for any man to have rendered not only to Univer- 
salism, but to the Christian religion. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


“Take No Thought for the Morrow.” 


BY REV. ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 


We may be sure that Jesus did not recommend care- 
less-mindedness, short-sightedness, or any sort of dis- 
regard of time or duty. His counsel points rather to 
a deeper thoughtfulness, a further sight, and a more in- 
ward concern. He sought to have the trend of conse- 
quence more definitely apprehended, and the law of 
ascending life more clearly understood and more fully 
honored. He was aware of a prevalent superstition, 
a disregard of the present, a heedlessness of natural 
law, and, along with and in consequence of these, a wor- 
rying anxiety which made the morrow terrible and took 
satisfaction out of life. He saw that the dread was im- 
moral and irreligious in its nature, and sought to dis- 
solve it. 

He was an optimist, a man of faith, a bringer of good 
tidings. But his optimism was not mere lighthearted- 
ness, constitutional complacence, or easy resource, but 
was the result of thorough thought and deep under- 
standing. 

If we take Jesus on orthodox ground, with superhuman 
power, capable of miracle and possessed of omniscient 
knowledge, we may well believe it was easy for him to say, 
“Have no dread; do not worry; trust God.” But from 
such vantage-ground the advice comes to us from a 
foreign region. ‘To make it sincere to him and pertinent 
to us we have to place him on simple human ground 
and consider his words in the light of nature. The 
counsel “Take no thought for the morrow” stands as a 
sequel to another counsel, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” ‘Therefore, take no thought, 
have no anxiety for to-morrow. The idea or argu- 
ment is: “Right will secure satisfactory life. There 
is in it a power to dispel anxiety, to dissolve worry, 
to prevent dread.” 

We should notice that the counsel is repeated several 
times with varying application: ‘Take no thought for 
your life’; ‘Take no thought for stature”; ‘Take no 
thought what ye shall eat, drink, or wear.” ‘There is 
assumed in all an absolute principle of right and the pos- 
sibility of living in thorough accord with it. There is 
right life, right food, right raiment, and the affirmation 
is that if once the right was realized there would be no 
troublesome thought. 

There was in the mind of Jesus the idea of a com- 
prehensive law which applied to all things, and he de- 
sired men to apprehend it. 

The advice was evidently the result of studiousness 
regarding the things belonging to human life. He had 
realized that there was in life an infinite, invisible, un- 
fathomable element. ‘The essence of life was a mystery. 
The process of growth was inexplicable. The vital 
action of food was inscrutable. The contents of to- 
morrow were hidden from to-day. There was a Power 
other than human, that wrought for righteousness. What 
should be the attitude of the mind to the unknown, 
the unforeseen, the irresolvable? ‘There are two con- 
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ceivable ways. First, the acceptance of ignorance stoi- 
cally or heedlessly. We can say, ‘‘We don’t care,” in a 
fatalistic way. ‘‘ What is to be will be, whatever we think 
or do. We cannot know and we need not trouble. The 
course of nature is determined apart from us, and we 
_cannot do anything to change it.’’ That is the passive, 
the drifting, the faithless attitude. 

Another attitude is that of openness to knowledge, 
readiness for emergencies, hopefulness of development. 
That is the attitude of science. The scientific mind is 
expectant, trustful, confident of evolution. It pro- 
motes inquiry and requires thought. There is no limit 
in its view to discovery, no evidence of finality. It 
apprehends a universe and sees things stretching to 
infinity. ‘“‘Undoubtedly,’”’ said Emerson, ‘we have no 
questions to ask which are unanswerable. We must 
trust the perfection of the creation so far as to believe 
that whatever curiosity the order of things has awakened 
in our minds the order of things can satisfy.” 

The scientific mind has the assurance that all through 
life there is lawful connection, consistency, continuity, 
true consequence. ‘That was the faith Jesus had, and 
which caused him to look forward without dread. He 
had the confidence of Job, and like him could say, “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

Probably when he uttered the counsel he saw the 
shadow of the cross on his path, but he was true to his in- 
most faith. ‘That faith held him to trust the universal 
plan, to cheerfully accept the idea of natural law, rig- 
orous but righteous and therefore good. 

The Hebrew mind had not grasped the idea of universal 
law. Though it had arrived at the conception of one 
God, it had not thought of the changeless action of God 
throughout the cosmos. Its one God was changeful, 
capricious, arbitrary. He acted in contrary ways by 
impulse. His hasty anger sent calamity; his judgments 
were terrible; he was to be feared. ‘The Hebrew religion 
consisted of continuous deprecations, sacrifices, obla- 
tions offered by priests for the propitiation of the tribal 
deity. The morrow had to them the possibility of 
some wrathful manifestation. Their fears were kept 
on the stretch by regard to omens and portents. They 
looked for miracle, for the unusual, the improbable, 
even the impossible. 

“The Hebrew stands in history 
With anguished face and flying hair, 
Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false impossible shore.” 


Jesus was away from all that. He had other ideas 
of God. He regarded him as perfect in wisdom, con- 
sistent in character, and beneficent in providence. He 
did not expect any miracle or supernatural interference 
with the normal course of life. He had confidence in 
the future because he perceived the unity of nature and 
the certainty of evolution. He had faith in God as an 
omnipotent Controller, and had no fear concerning 
anything he would do. In presence of the future he 
was reliant, believing that the Divine Evolutionist would 
bring “‘gold for brass, silver for iron,” and righteousness 
for violence. His utterance about the morrow was meant 
as a correction of superstition, a reproof of faithlessness, 
and an inspiration of confidence in the Time Spirit. 

The discourse in which the words occur is permeated 
with the higher trust. It recommends observation, 
live interest in nature’s ways, and labor in the line of 
nature. It does not express a shallow, sentimental 
confidence, the imaginative rapture of a dreamer, but 
is a rational, practical utterance bearing marks of su- 
preme sanity. No doubt Jesus had the poet’s mind and 
view, and spoke of abstractions as a visionary; but it 
is plain that he had hold of principles which inhere in 
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the nature of things and have the whole world for their 
reason; and because of that he besought men to look 
round and forward with confidence. He was convinced 
that all space and time were controlled by one all-knowing 
and capable Power, having for an administrative pur- 
pose the good of all beings. Here and there, past, pres- 
ent, and future were alike under that Power, of whom 
and to whom are all things. 

What was needed, in his view, was the recognition 
of unity and evolution. Perhaps the two great principles 
which are mainly discernible in his thought are—(1) the 
universal connectedness of things, and (2) the universal 
operation of the evolutionary energies. 

By the grasping of these (so he teaches) men should 
live and labor without anxiety. By setting themselves 
to think and act on natural lines, by adapting nature’s 
methods and assimilating nature’s spirit, men would 
experience steadiness, security, wealth. It is for want of 
apprehending natural law, of realizing that they live in a 
universe in which effect is absolutely linked with cause, 
that men’s lives are erratic and worried. 

If we analyze the common care and sorrow of life we 
shall find that they proceed from ignorance or heedless- 
ness of natural law, from trust to chance or fortune, 
from lack of faith in the goodness of natural providence. 
Every crisis in commerce, every accident, every calamity, 
arises from lack of understanding and obedience of 
natural laws. Every economic depression with its 
unemployment and distress proceeds directly from the 
misuse of natural elements and the disregard of natural 
providence. ‘There is more than enough in the universe 
for the support of all, and if righteousness ruled there 
would be no want of means in any individual life, nor 
any need of personal or collective anxiety. 

The common worry and chronic poverty spring from 
the disunion and selfishness of men. Instead of acting 
upon the wholesome law of brotherhood, men act from 
individual impulse and interest, and the result is strife 
and confusion. Things are thrown out of natural re- 
lations, their normality is dissipated, and instead of 
health and wealth there is disease and poverty. 

In our own age worry has become common and in- 
veterate because the effects of wrong living are cumu- 
lative. A scientist has been making investigations into 
cases of apprehensive anxiety, and found that the feel- 
ings of fear and unhappiness naturally create chemical 
products in the body harmful to the muscles and in- 
jurious to the nerves. By a series of interesting ex- 
periments he found that ‘‘every bad emotion produces 
a corresponding change in the bodily tissues depressing 
to the spirits and poisonous to the system, and that 
every good emotion produces a chemical change in the 
nerves and fibres of the body cheering to the spirit and 
bracing to the constitution.” Such investigations have 
proved that we have the power of mind-building as well 
as of body-building. We have laid upon us the duty 
of building up a moral organism which is healthy and of 
good human service. There are thoughts and feelings 
which ‘“‘break up the unity and harmony of the spiritual 
life. ‘They are the persistent foes of moral growth.” 
All thoughts and feelings out of harmony with the sanity 
of the universe are of that sort. A merely bodily con- 
cern sensualizes the life. An engrossing physical anxiety 
is spiritually weakening. We have bodies which cer- 
tainly we should honor, but we do not have them for 
their own sake. ‘They are the houses of spirits, and it 
is for the sake of the spirit that we should deal with 
them. All our bodily acts have spiritual implications, 
and these give their approval or disapproval of the acts, 

A continuous concern for bodily things is necessary. 
but it should not be supreme. ‘The physical expenditure 
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should be for the mind. ‘The higher exertion is for the 
soul. Every bodily necessity leads us to a moral prin- 
ciple. : 

Suppose we ask, “‘What shall we eat?” 
the use of food?’ ‘‘Why should we concern ourselves 
with materialities?’”’ Reflection shows us that we eat 
to be capable of human effort. The worth of food is 
in the morality it sustains. We should seek materialities 
that we may be able to render spiritual service. 

There is a pleasure connected with all bodily exercise, 
but the enjoyment of that does not contain the deeper 
reason for the act. We may eat thoughtlessly, glut- 
tonously, and have an animal pleasure at the table. 
We may dress elaborately, fashionably, richly, and find 
a delight in fine raiment. Emerson tells of a lady who 
said there was no joy in religion equal to the pleasure 
of being well dressed. I should say that to be well 
dressed is part of religion. Food and dress proper to 
the spirit are good and are among the outward essentials. 
We do not give right thought to these. We go by 
tradition, habit, fashion, and thereby hurt both body 
and soul. If we used natural food and clothing we should 
be healthy and beautiful. The constitution of the body 
suggests the right food. Whatever material can help 
it to function according to its natural faculties highly is 
good food. And likewise, the form of the body suggests 
the proper dress. Whatever raiment allows the free 
action of organs and play of limbs is good. 

The right in everything is simple because it is natural. 
The one question which pertains to everything is, “What 
does nature prompt?” The right is in the health of or- 
gan, the inspiration of lofty action. 

To that Jesus sought to bring us. He said to place 
righteousness first and then you will have everything 
vital. Make your standard of life a natural one and 
you will at once have something solid and permanent. 
Let health be the principal thing. Now suppose we 
made health the first consideration, what a revolution 
it would make! 

It is the one thing we have left out. 
side it is ignored. In the selfish scramble for gain it 
is not thought of. Houses are built, industries conducted, 
fashions followed in utter disregard of health. And then 
we have to institute boards of health to counteract the 
disregard! We do evil on an elaborate scale and then ap- 
point a commission of inquiry! There is so much wrong 
in our life that we are always in dread of something, 
whereas if we lived rightly we should not need to fear 
anything. With regard to the sort of worry that Jesus 
sought to stop, Prof. Gates, who has been conducting the 
investigations referred to, finds that it is a generator of 
physical poison. Every unpleasant or bad emotion gen- 
erates unhealthiness and produces ultimately an ill-con- 
trolled body, an ill-regulated mind, and an undisciplined 
spirit. It throws about the victim of it an atmosphere 
surcharged with defeat and despair. It makes him the 
prey of the gloomiest surmises. But it does more than 
this: it actually brings about in many cases the thing 
most dreaded, the disease one is afraid of, the loss one 
fears; and the horror-haunted individual exclaims like 
Job, “The thing which I greatly feared is come upon 
me!” 

What is the cure? ‘There is none but the getting of life 
onto the lines of natural right. We cannot get rid of 
thought—we are made to think; but nature is our stand- 
ard of thought. 

There are times when thought is intensified, when 
all the power of the mind has to be applied over some 
great responsibility, some trying emergency. Such ap- 
plication braces and purifies the mind, and, if action 

is taken on the outleading way of a true principle, the 
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exertion will have added vigor and stability to the whole 
mental system. It is not strenuous thinking that we 
need to avoid, but sickly thinking. We cannot put to- 
morrow out of our thought, but we should consider it 
wisely. If we know there is evil in it, some painful 
consequence of ill already done which must come, even 
then fear is the worst feeling possible to meet it with. 
We should face it with courage, honesty, truthfulness, 
and take the worst of it with energetic rectitude. 

In the course of ascension the truly thoughtful and 
trustful life will come. ‘The evils of ignorance, the 
sufferings of error, the pains of selfishness, will compel 
the deeper thought, and that thought will find the right- 
eousness in which there is salvation from unhealthy 


anxiety. 


“Every day is a new beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new.” 


“To a Finish.” 


BY HENRI LA FONTAINE, BELGIAN SENATOR, AND PRESI- 
DENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 


“Fight to a finish!’’ This is the unanimous cry of the 
belligerents! In Germany and in Austria as-in France, 
in England, and in Belgium this cry goes forth with a 
strange misunderstanding of what it means. A fight to 
a finish! ‘To the finish of what? Of militarism, will be 
the answer. But nobody reflects on the terrible sacri- 
fices, the frightful massacres, the unheard-of ruin that 
this answer implies. Day by day the journals of the 
Allies repeat, with an enervating and disgusting monotony, 
a wearisome anthem like a litany: ‘Along the whole 
front a huge battle from the Swiss frontiers to the shores 
of Flanders; no notable change has been produced. The 
German attacks have been everywhere repulsed and 
considerable losses have been inflicted on them.” As to 
the losses of the Allies, they are hardly referred to. In 
reply to a member of Parliament, the British Govern- 
ment has recently admitted that in seventy-five days the 
“casualties,” to use the English euphemism, amounted 
to fifty-seven thousand. During the ten days of the 
battles of the Yser, those of the Belgians were reckoned 
at twelve thousand. Competent military authorities esti- 
mate that, if the war should last for a year, seventy-five 
per cent. of the soldiers will be killed or wounded. It 
is estimated that at the present moment twenty mil- 
lion men are under arms, and those who, in their wicked 
dream, wish for a fight to a finish, to the final exhaustion, 
to a collective suicide, are talking of levies en masse 
which would bring up the effective armies to forty mil- 
lion combatants destined to become forty million corpses 
or invalids. 

It must finish some day, unless in their turn the mothers 
and daughters are armed, and already in London women 
have shouldered the rifle and are being trained for the 
impious work of death, they who are by destiny and duty 
the creators of life. An end must be put to the young, 
the growing, and the adults in all the force of their ex- 
perience and development. An end must be put to 
civilization, progress, inventions, and beauty. An end 
must be put to the scholars, the thinkers, the most 
brilliant artists, the highest intelligences. An end must 
be put to the age-long devotion of men in loving and 
trusting. An end must be put to shining prospects and 
splendid hopes. Under the impassive stars and the 
triumphant sun an end must be put to the human race. 
That is the real meaning of the fatalistic cry which is 
hypnotizing the world. Let humanity rise and shout, 
in an access of noble passion and clear vision, ‘‘ Enough! 
enough!”’ 


134 
The Fool. 


Would I might bring to caged things 
Some little glimpse of sunlit pool, 
Or set a-free the beating wings, 
But I am dubbed a Fool. 


For I must dance in cap and bells 
Before the King in royal pride; 

The King himself is caged as I, 
And doth a bauble ride. 


He talks of armaments and war, 
Of forts, and battle’s grim array, 

He cannot lie beneath the stars, 
Or watch the foxes play. 


What if some day I creep within 
His armourie and blow sky-high 

The stuff that prisons him from all 
I have, though Fool be I? 


Then I will show to him a wood, 
Like lads that run away from school; 
T’ll teach him all its moss-hid ways— 
Truth! I am but a Fool! 
—Caroline E. MacGill, in the Living Church. 


The Publication of Books. 


I want to second the suggestion made by 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Meadville in his 
letter published in your issue of January 21. 
It would be a great help to the practical 
work of our church if more publishing of 
theological and semi-theological books could 
be made possible. A glance at the cata- 
logues of Longmans, Green & Co., the 
Oxford and the Cambridge University 
Presses, and Macmillan’s hints at the large 
and varied list of works and handbooks that 
are of use in the equipment of a great 
church—handbooks of church history, theol- 
ogy, Old and New Testament life, liturgics; 
volumes of notable sermons; biographies of 
great churchmen; notable original works of 
literature and scholarship. It would add 
much to the strength and pervasiveness of 
our church life if more such books, written 
by our own people and published by us, 
were made possible. 

As examples of bequests which have made 
similar work available, one recalls the Hibbert 
Foundation in England, which is behind 
the Hibbert Journal, and the bequest of 
Miss Everett which supports the Harvard 
Theological Review. 

There is a great opportunity for some 
benefactor among us to establish a church 
publishing foundation. 


LAURENCE HAYWARD. 
NEwWBuRYPoRT, Mass. 


‘ The Growth of Peace Sentiment. 


To-day, we cannot forget that the greatest 
war of the world is going on in the most 
civilized centres of the world. I quote 
words spoken by George Washington while 
he was President, “‘Peace with all the world 
is my sincere desire.’ I would have men 
to-day quote this phrase rather than the 
one which some war-loving politicians de- 
light in quoting, ‘‘To be prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.’’ This might have been true once, 
but it is not so any longer. I am sure that, 
were George Washington on earth and 
studying the exhibitions of militarism, he 
would say, ‘To prepare for war is one of 
the most effectual ways of stirring up war.” 
I ask you, where in any age have countries 
so zealously raised and equipped armies 
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as the countries now in bloody conflict? 
Did their Krupp guns, their siege cannon, 
their dreadnoughts, and their perfect tactics 
make for peace? Did their preparedness 
prevent attacks? If Germany, Austria, 
France, England, and Russia had had last 
May no armies and navies, there would now 
be no war. Having them, like a boy with a 
new shotgun, they were not content until 
they had fired them,—and now all con- 
testants are sorry, the world is grief-stricken, 
business is paralyzed, and religion is wonder- 
ing! 

America has had peace more than any 
other nation because it has always been 
better prepared for war than any other 
nation, but its preparation has been through 
the education it has given the people in the 
ideals of peace. This nation holds a unique 
place among the nations. It is unique 
because of its location. It is unique because 
it is made up of many States all co-operating 
for the good of all. There was a time 
when the thirteen colonies talked of being 
separate nations, and there was a time when 
North and South came near being two na- 
tions. This country is unique because it 
has for over a century been developing ideals 
that are inconsistent with, nay, antagonistic 
to the war idea. There loom high the ideals 
of education, of free speech, of government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, of industrial prosperity, of united 
homes, of a religion of service and humanity. 
We hold a unique place among the rest of 
the nations because thus far we have pros- 
pered without big armies. These are critical 
times. It is easy to be overwrought so as 
to do the wrong thing. It is easy to do the 
rash thing and not be able to undo its conse- 
quences. We now need to stand by our 
best ideals. We now need courage and 
poise. Our only way to lead the nations is 
to reaffirm our principles. If now we falter, 
we have failed. 

I like to think that America was meant by 
God to perform a special service to the 
world. It has done some of its work. In 
many ways it has set ideals and reforms for 
the world. ‘This nation has been made by 
the gifts of all nations. We have developed 
our ideals out of all races. We are at the 
point when the way to make ready for 
peace is to lift higher our ideals of peace, 
not our cannons of war. Other nations will 
admire such loyalty to our convictions and 
we shall lead the world for peace as in no 
other way. ‘This is our time to stand not 
by our guns, but by our principles. This 
is the time to spike our cannons and not our 
principles. This is the time to talk not 
navies for protection, but manhood, frater- 
nity, and justice. 

This war is not the failure of religion. This 
war is upon us because nations put their 
faith in guns and not in the beatitudes. 
This war is a rebuke to the world that men 
and nations have not been brave enough to 
follow their religious ideals. Has peace 
failed? Peace has been denied a chance to 
show what it could do for mankind. To me 
this war seems to be no other than an evi- 
dence of the departing glory of the old god 
of war. He has been a splendid martial 
figure in the world’s history. There was 
a time when his kind of work was needed, 
when brawn was master of brain, when 
might made right. He stalked a mighty 
figure across the field of human history. 
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He hewed his path with the sword and laid 
its dust with human blood. It was the 
thing to do. Body was king, not Soul. 

But now he is getting old. His armor is 
clumsy. His weapons are destructive in an 
age that demands everything to be con- 
structive. His spirit is cruel in an age when 
men shudder at even the accidental shedding 
of blood. His martial footfall wakens along 
his path no glad huzzas. The old glamour 
that used to attend the war of nations is 
gone. He is now bereft of the poet of 
war. Unlike every other age, no great poet 
to-day sings of the glory of war. The muse 
waxes tuneful only on themes of peace and 
kindness. On the battlefiedd a new and 
youthful figure has risen to debate leader- 
ship. The world again looks on at the David 
and Goliath contest. Old war is contending 
with young: peace. One is desperate, it 
must win once more and now, or lose power 
forever. The other is patient. Steadily has 
peace grown in strength and influence. 
It never was so in power as now. Never 
were soldiers so loath to fight. Never were 
so many nations so strong in denouncing war 
as hell. Never were so many interests of 
happiness being hurt. Let war wear itself 
out, let Peace rule over all the world, and 
let all races realize that the world is a nation 
of many states working together for universal 
happiness and progress. 

LEE S. McCoL.esTEr. 
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Some German Autograms. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


In these dread days of European strife 
and carnage, of harsh and bitter words hither 
and thither, from the great and the not so 
great of all the many nations involved, it 
may perhaps prove of interest and profit to 
glance over the collection of autographs 
embodied in the big volume de luxe pub- 
lished for the St. Louis World’s Fair’s Ger- 
man-American Exhibit, just ten years ago. 
Beautiful as to paper, print, and binding, 
attractive as to contents, this book forms an 
interesting commentary on Germany’s morals, 
methods, and motives just now so much 
discussed, criticised, and very possibly in 
manty cases misjudged. 

Expressed in German, these sentiments 
naturally suffer somewhat from translation. 
Here’s the gist of one, over the signature 6f 
one of Germany’s greatest sons and of the 


world’s greatest writers: ‘‘Man’s proudest 


possession is his nationality.’—Felix Dahn. 

Here are others:— 

“His hand to his friend; his fist to his 
enemy; firmly self-reliant,—that’s the Ger- 
man.’’—Tanera. 

‘‘Art makes brothers of us all.’—Oswald 
Achenbach. 

“Take pity on all things,—on man and on 
animals. One sort of pity shun,—never in- 
dulge in self-pity.” —Franz Defregger. 

“He may not be always wise who boldly 
dares; but he will always lose who timidly 
despairs.”— Wilhelm Oncken. 

““The noblest power of man is kindliness.” 
Hans Paul, Freiherr von Wolzogen. 

“Boys, hang on and hold fast.’—Adolf 
Briitt. 

“So make your work smile at you, as smiles 
thesun. Then every work-a-day will, for you, 
be a Sunday.”—Ludwig Fulda. , 

‘Of one last great thing let me remind you: 
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Do not incur Remorse!”—Friedrich von 
Duicklage. 

Thus some of Germany’s great men of 
letters, painters, sculptors, and savants; and 
here are some sentiments from rulers and 
statesmen. The Kaiser heads the list with 
the well-known ‘‘We Germans fear God and 
nothing else on earth’’; and then comes the 
Crown Prince with ‘‘To please every one 
is quite impossible.”’ 

“Tntention is the soul of every deed.’’— 

Henry, Prince of Prussia, Admiral-in-Chief of 
the Marine Station of the Baltic. 

A long and witty doggerel by the Iron 
Chancellor Bismarck ends with the lines: 
“Our master-deeds of 1870 were all success- 
ful; so let us now say, ‘Amen! and may there 
be no more of them!’”’ and the present High- 
Admiral of the German fleet says in four 
terse words what in intelligible English takes 
many more, ‘‘When you’ve perceived the 
goal, get up full steam to reach it!’—A. von 
Tirpitz. 

A stirring address to the Germans who 
are making America their home ends in these 
words from the then Imperial Chancellor: 
“May all we who are Germans have more 
and more reason to be proud of each other; 
blood-relations all, you, German-Americans, 
of your old home and we of our compatriots 
under the flag of stars.’”"—Imperial Chancellor 
Graf Biilow. 


Literature. 


THE SToRY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS: 
SOLDIER OF THE ComMoN Goop. By Charles 
Edward Russell. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co.—Mr. Russell’s fondness for over- 
statement seriously affects the worth of his 
assertions. When we find him on page 7 
declaring that the career of Mr. Phillips is 
the most marvellous and the most inspiring 
in history, and on page 83 observing in 
regard to Daniel Webster that “there was 
not one thing in his career that could appeal 
to a reflective person as worthy of admira- 
tion,’”’ we are led to question sundry other 
perfervid statements of Mr. Russell, and 
to wonder, moreover, if a reckless use of 
superlatives may not defeat a writer’s inten- 
tion. Wendell Phillips was a great orator 
whose career was a memorable one, but 
that his life was the most inspiring in history 
is, to say the least, a needless superlative. 
Daniel Webster had his faults and that they 
were conspicuous nobody will deny, but when 
Mr. Russell asserts that Webster’s public 
papers never revealed a conception of public 
duty beyond a cheap sort of patriotism, we 
take the liberty of disagreeing with him. He 
writes fluently, but we question his judgment. 


Tue PogT AND NATURE AND THE MORN- 
ING Roap. By Madison Cawein. Louis- 
ville: John Morton & Co. $1 


net.—A| tine Cole. 
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mournful interest attaches itself to this latest 
volume from the Kentucky poet, for but a 
month has elapsed since this ardent lover of 
nature passed beyond. ‘The first part of the 
book is a prose account of the summering of 
two boys and their parents in the country. 
In the mean time, the boys’ innate love for 
nature is fostered by constant contact with 
her in the woods and on the farm, and ere 
long they become acquainted with the poet 
who frequently favors his companions with 
recitations of his lines. The various poems 
which are interspersed through the prose 
portion of the book are carefully selected from 
the poet’s earlier volumes, while the poems 
under the title of ‘‘The Morning Road” are 
all new. It is needless to dwell on the well- 
known characteristics of Mr. Cawein’s verse. 
Suffice it to say that the poetry in this vol- 
ume is instinct with the rare qualities which 
innumerable readers have blessed him for. 


Wuy ARE WE HERE? An Answer. By 
Ervin H. Rice. Chicago: P. F. Pettibone & 
Co.—The nature of Mr. Rice’s rather ambi- 
tious attempt to answer the old, old question 
may perhaps be gleaned from the following 
paragraph taken from the eighth chapter: 
“Modern spiritualism, in spite of its faults 
and weaknesses, has been a tremendous power 
for good in the world during the last half- 
century. It has been the means of demon- 
strating the fact of continued existence 
after death, and the possibility of com- 
munication between the two states of 
existence. It has overthrown orthodox op- 
position, convinced scientific scepticism, and 
firmly established the two great facts of 
spirit life and spirit returns in the minds of 
a vast majority of civilized and cultured 
peoples.” 


WHAT HAVE THE SAINTS To TEACH Us? 
A Message from the Church of the Past 
to the Church of To-day. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents net.—The subtitle of Dr. 
Newton’s little volume explains the author’s 
purpose in writing it. He would have us 
exercise ‘“‘the same charity towards the past 
that we have towards the present, and be as 
willing to listen to St. Bernard as to Henri 
Bergson.” He reminds us that “social service, 
so far as it is real, is a result, not a cause. 
Of that profounder life of faith and prayer and 
vision which issues in deeds of daring ex- 
cellence, the pilgrims of the Mystic Way are 
our leaders and the guides.’”” Among these 
same pilgrims and mystics, Dr. Newton 
places Saint Catharine of Siena, and Woolman 
the Quaker. 


Toe GREAT GREY KING, AND OTHER 
Porms, OLD AND NEw. By Samuel Valen- 
Boston: Sherman, French & 
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Co. $1 net.—Not every one is aware 
that the accomplished president of Wheaton 
College is a poet as well as a notable educator 
of to-day, but such is the case. Several 
volumes of excellent verse may be placed to 
his credit, and the volume before us is made 
up of poems that have already appeared 
in book form as well as others that now see 
the light for the first time. Among those 
that have touched us more nearly than 
others may be named ‘The Idle Word,” 
“The Far Blue Hills,” ‘The Farther Shore,” 
and the fine hexameter lines entitled ‘‘Glory.’’ 
We are not sure, indeed, but that the last- 
named poem is the best of all. 


WaysIDE: THe WakING DREAM oF A Sour 
BEFORE AN OPEN Woop Fire. By Edward 
Allen. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—Interwoven with a slight web of 
narrative the author of this more or less 
profound system of philosophy has given us 
an account of his spiritual progress from 
orthodoxy to liberalism; but the author’s 
grip upon his theme is not continuous, and, 
despite the presence of many passages that 
arouse the interest, the work cannot be ac- 
counted a strong one so far as argument is 
concerned. The vein of sentiment which 
runs through the book comes at times dan- 
gerously near gush. 


Magazines. 


The February number of St. Nicholas 
brings one of the unusual magazine features 
which every now and then add to its monthly 
programme: ‘“Everychild,’’ a school moral- 
ity by Content §. Nichols, setting forth 
quaintly “how Everychild sought for a 
companion in her quest for Goodness and 
Beauty, and having at length chosen re- 
ceived also certain treasures.” Full direc- 
tions are given for the simple stage setting 
and costumes. Other features of this Feb- 
ruary number of special interest are articles, 
fully illustrated, on ‘How Boys make 
Furniture from Boxes,’ by Louise Brigham, 
author of Box Furniture; “Some New 
Weather-vanes,” by Walter K. Putney; and 
a happy study of “‘Rudyard Kipling, Maker 
of Magic,’”’ by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
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The Dome. 
The Flock of Dreams. 


All through the pasture-bars of sleep 

My flock of dreams comes home to me, 

The glad ones, and the sad ones, and the ones that bring me 
rest. 


At twilight, when the day is done, 
My slumber fairy chooses one 
And leads it to me gently, by a road she knows the best. 


To-night the grass is drooped with dew; 

I count the stars; and there are two, 

And four, and three, and two again, above the cloudy 
tree. 


The misty world so weary seems! 
Dear slumber fairy, call my dreams, 
Let down the pasture-bars of sleep, and bring one home 
to me. 
—Miriam Clark Potter. 


Dollie’s Composition. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


The minute her young niece had laid aside 
her hat Aunt Kittie’s quick eyes detected 
the worry-wrinkles criss-crossing Dollie’s fore- 
head. 

“What is it, honey?”’ asked she. ‘‘Frac- 
tions or dates?’’ ‘Then the storm burst. 

“O auntie!’”’ wailed Dollie; ‘‘ever and 
ever so much worse than the two of them 
put together! It’s a composition on Lin- 
coln—on ‘Lincoln and his Times,’ if you 
please—and I just perfectly despise composi- 
tions, ’specially about folks. And there’s 
nothing about when Lincoln used to be 
President in any of my books—not in my 
history nor in any of my readers—and even 
if there were we’re not supposed to copy, 
anyway. How in the world am I going to 
write it, and what in the world am I going 
to do?” Dollie winked away a big, round, 
very salty tear. 

“‘Oh, well,” said auntie, cheerily, ‘maybe 
we can get some information without read- 
ing up; but now, dearie, we'll make ourselves 
a bit neat for a very early supper so that 
Uncle Zach and Aunt Loretta, who’ve been 
spending the afternoon with grandma, can 
get home betimes.” 

Company and supper put Dollie’s woes 
quite out of her head until, when the peach 
marmalade and cake were making their 
second round, Aunt Kittie suddenly wanted 
to know!— 

“When did you say you have to hand in 
that paper on Abraham Lincoln, Dollie?”’ 

“Oh, dear!’”’ groaned Dollie; but before 
she could reply, Uncle Zach, dear grand- 
mother’s oldest brother, spoke up eagerly :— 

“Abe Lincoln! Why, I helped elect him, 
and a big time we had a-doing it, too. Wig- 
wams for meetings on street corners, and 
pow-wows, and parades, and newspapers 
a-going on for him and against him! And 
before his re-election—he’s one of our second- 
term Presidents, as you may know, Dollie— 
when he was a-passing through our town by 
rail, I heard him speak, too, and I’m proud 
and glad of it to this day. We young 
fellows—for I was a young fellow in those 
days—stood among the crowd in the freight- 
yard when his train came a-slowing in, and 
he came out on the platform. Well, land 
alive! You might a-heard us a-shouting a 
mile or more away and a-clamoring for a 
speech. One of us rolled a keg o’ molasses 
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out from among the big pile o’ freight and 
stood it up on end, and some of us swarmed 
up the steps o’ the train and helped the 
President down, and then sort 0’ boosted him 
up on the keg, and then he begun to talk. 
What he said went straight to the spot, I 
can tell you, and he could say an awful lot 
of just the right sort o’ thing in about five 
minutes, too.”’ Uncle Zach chuckled remi- 
niscently. 

“Why, I remember that day,” chimed in 
Aunt Loretta. ‘I was only about nine or 
ten, but I remember Lincoln that day so’s 
I could paint him for you. Very thin and 
very tall, and all rolled up in one o’ those 
queer long shawls with fringe on both ends— 
father used to wear one just like it—and 
with a high, black, narrow-brimmed hat.” 

““A shawl!” objected Dollie. 

“Yes,” explained grandmother; ‘‘we surely 
did wear queer clothes in those days. 
Women used to have full wide skirts and 
straight and narrow waists, and hats that 
ran up into a high peak in front and ended 
in a ‘cape’ behind. Little girls went about 
in summer in low-necked, short-sleeved 
calico frocks, and in winter they wore long 
cloth pelisses buttoned down in front. You 
remember, Loretta, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,’”’ laughed her sister-in-law, 
“and three-buttoned, heel-less, black prunella 
gaiters; while little boys clattered about in 
thick, heavy leather boots with copper 
tips to them,—copper-toes we used to call 
?em.”’ 

“There wa’n’t so many newspapers in 
those days,” mused Uncle Zach, ‘‘and what 
we had were smaller far and thinner than 
our newspapers.” 

“Ves; and we had to read ’em by the 
light o’ the sitting-room lamp,” continued 
Aunt Loretta, “‘while in the bedrooms we 
still used candles.” 

“‘And things to eat and to wear going up 
higher and higher!’’ exclaimed grandmother. 
“Tf I was to tell you what thing used to cost 
before the Civil War, I really think you’d 
not believe me!”’ 

“And the big, thick, heavy-as-lead copper 
pennies—and not so very many of them— 
we used to handle; and the five, ten, and 
twenty-five cent shin-plasters,’’ said Uncle 
Zach; ‘‘and all the queer coins of their own, 
issued by big factories; why, even postage- 
stamps were legal tender and could be 
passed across the counter like money.” 

“Shall I ever forget,” sighed grandmother, 
“that sad spring morning when my father 
cried out aloud on seeing his newspaper, 
and then read to us in a low and shaking 
voice that Lincoln had been shot! Every 
house in town went into mourning, with 
closed shutters and yards and yards of black 
and white paper muslin.” 

“Yes, and Brother Sam and me,” went on 
Uncle Zach, “‘stood in line four hours and a 
half—the better part o’ the night—waiting for 
our turn to pay our respects to our Martyr- 
President—laid out in state in the City Hall— 
with thousands o’ men and women before and 
after us to do the same. Slowly we went in 
one door, passed slowly by the flag-draped 
coffin, and then out by another door, every 
eye wet, and every heart heavy with grief 
for the man we’d lost. A great, good, wise 
President if ever there was one!”’ 

“The kindest of husbands,’ murmured 
grandmother, ‘‘and the most loving of 
fathers.” 
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“A big-hearted, honest, kindly man,” as- 
sented Aunt Loretta; “truly ‘with malice 
toward none, with charity to all.’”’ 

“There, Dollie,” declared Aunt Kittie, as 
Hettie came in to clear the table, ‘there 
is more than enough material for your com- 
position. Come right upstairs and begin 
on it.” 


Dan. 


“Out on the end there, play her in!” 
the captain bawled. 

Dan drew the hose nozzle higher. Great 
clouds of smoke were hurled upon him at 
each blast of wind. Sheets of water swept 
across the end of the wharf. First a black 
hurricane, dashing blazing wood in his face, 
almost forced him from his footing; then a 
flood of water from another hose deluged him 
and froze upon him as it struck. 

The wharf grew brighter. Dan strained 
forward with the heavy hose. Another man 
stumbled through the smoke, and together 
they staggered toward the advancing sheet of 
flame. Icicles froze and melted, froze and 
melted again upon his hat brim. 

“Tn with that stream, in with it!’ shouted 
the distant voice, persistently. 

The water shot at the blazing wood, sizzling 
as it struck; the fire licked it up and ate its 
way farther into the wharf. Still the man 
and boy pressed forward, the icy pipe writh- 
ing like a dying snake behind them. The 
pier swayed and buckled. An ominous crack- 
ing, and it slid into the black water beneath. 

The icy water closed over Dan’s head. A 
roaring filled his ears. He came to the sur- 
face again, and pulled himself on to what 
remained of the pier. The air throbbed with 
the monotonous sobbing of the engines. He 
staggered toward the sound. Fast his clothes 
were freezing upon him. A captain yelled 
some orders to him. Into the glow of an 
engine’s fire he stumbled. The engineer, 
his father, threw a bucket of water over the 
boy’s coat, and wrenched it from his back. 

“Sure, it’s an iceman ye are, son!” he 
exclaimed. 


Dan hammered the ice from his feet. ‘I’m 
to go home now, to get some grub, dad.” 
“Tell the mother I’m way outside.”’ And 


the engineer turned again to his engine. 

_The boy pulled a dry coat over his clothes, 
and strode off. The steady throb in the air 
melted away into a fainter pulsing. The 
street, into which Dan turned at last, was 
only faintly lighted by the wavering glow 
of the fire. Although it was nearly mid- 
night, women and children were huddled 
together, watching the red in the distant sky. 

‘Tis Danny Whalen!” a little old lady 
cried. “Is it coming this way, lad?” 

“No, granny; it’s all under control.” 

“Have you seen my John?” another 
called. The women fairly blocked his way. 

“Nobody’s hurt,’’ Dan said cheerily, gently 
pushing his way on. Away to the farthest 
house in the lane, a little house all dark ex- 
cept for a faint light, he strode. Stumbling 
through the unlighted hall, he opened an 
inner door and stood blinking in the doorway. 
A rosy old lady came from beside the fire. 
She put her finger on her lips. 

“Mother?” he asked. Then a baby 
fretted. The old lady smiled. 

‘°Tis a baby sister,” she whispered. 
“Born yes’day afternoon.” 

The big boy tiptoed clumsily to the faucet 


and ran the cold water over his hands. The 
old lady fussed noiselessly about the room. 
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“Make your father pull his cap over his| darted in her long, slender bill, and with 


ears. 


_ “Now some one’s come, I’ll go out on the} Then more tenderly, “Be a good boy.” 


stoop and see the fire,’’ she murmured. 

Dan went to another room to change his 
clothes. His swollen fingers bungled every- 
thing. How his foot did pain! It seemed 
as if it continued the throb, throb of the 
engines. 

- “Guess I hurt it when I fell,’’ he thought. 


How comfortable the bed looked! A faint 
voice came from another room. 

“Ts that you, Danny?” 

‘Coming, mother!”” ‘The awkward boyish 


figure stumbled softly to the bed. 

“Where's the little sister?’’ he whispered. 

The mother smiled toward a cradle near 
the fire. The boy moved softly to it, and 
gingerly lifted the light covering from the 
baby’s face. 

“Ah, you little “vet?!” he said tenderly. 
“‘Won’t you be stuck on yourself—being born 
the night of the big fire?”’ 

“Where’s your father?”’ the mother anx- 
iously inquired. 

“Way out. His steamer isn’t anywhere 
near the blaze.’”’ He stooped over the bed 
again. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky to get on call just 
the day before this big fire?’’ 

The mother smiled doubtfully. ‘‘Get Mrs. 
Murphy to warm your dinner,’’ she said. 

‘Sure, she’s out looking at the fire,’ Dan 
announced. ‘‘I can take care of myself.” 

‘‘Every one will see the fire except me,” 
the mother said, smiling. 

Dan tiptoed to the bedroom door and 
peered into the kitchen. There was no one 
there. 

“Tf it wouldn’t hurt you, I could lift you 
to see from the window,” he whispered. 
The mother’s eyes shone mischievously. 

“Tf you wrapped me up,” she answered. 

The boy slid his long arms under the little 
mattress and lifted it, mother and all, 
to the back window. Far away the sky 
glowed as if the sun were setting. The 
mother looked, and shut her eyes. 

“Oh, to think of oe both in that fur- 
nace!”’ 

Dan lowered the iat tcens gently to its 
place. ‘It’s the reflection that makes it 
so bad.”’ 

Some one stirred in the kitchen. He 
tucked the bedclothes swiftly in at the foot 
of the bed. ‘The little old lady appeared. 
“Ah, ’tis. a pity you can’t see it, Mrs. 
Whalen!’’ she declared. ‘‘Such a sight I 
never saw!”’ 

Dan retreated to the kitchen, with a know- 
ing wink at the quiet figure on the bed. He 
drew a chair up to the fire, and tore off his 
stocking. Mrs. Murphy exclaimed at the 
sight of his foot. He put his finger on his 
lips, and nodded warningly toward the open 
bedroom door. ‘The old lady shut it before 
she dressed his foot. 

Dan pressed the bandaged toes firmly upon 
the floor.’ 

“You can’t walk on that!” the old lady 
cried. 

“T can get my rubber boot on over it.” 

“Sure, they don’t be expecting ye back!” 
“Sure, and they do,” said Dan, laughing. 

“Haven’t got half enough men.” He ate 
the luncheon and drank the coffee.’ 

“Will you fill up a can with coffee for dad?” 
he said, going to the bedroom. 

“I’m going now,’ he whispered to the 
mother. She pulled him down to her. 


And Dan went out again into the dark.— 
R. E. Weston, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Prize Race. 


BY ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 


Upon the lawn the Lion danced 
With Puppy Dog and Mooly Moo, 
And while across the grass they pranced, 
The Squirrel and the Fox came, too. 


The Belgian Hare a fiddle brought, 
The Pig upon the bagpipes played, 

And when the Owl the tune had caught, 
He hooted from the oak-tree’s shade. 


The woolly Sheep came from his bed, 
And asked them all a race to run, 

The Beaver with his flat tail spread 
Brought out his folk to see the fun. 


The Moon stepped in behind a cloud, 
She was too old, she said, for play; 

But all the little Stars laughed loud, 
And cheered the runners on their way. 


Fast, fast they sped along the track, 
Beneath the bright Stars’ beaming eyes; 
But not a flying foot came back, 
So no one knows who earned the prize. 


An Old Fable. 


Once a poor crane was caught in a net 
and could not get out. She fluttered and 
flapped her wings, but it was of no use; she 
was held fast. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘What will become of 
me if I cannot break this net? The hunter 
will come and kill me, or else I shall die of 
hunger, and if I die who will care for my 
little ones in the nest? They must perish 
also if I do not come back to feed them.” 

Now ‘Trusty, the sheep-dog, was in the 
next field and heard the poor crane’s cries. 
He jumped over the fence, and, seizing the 
net in his teeth, quickly tore it in pieces. 
“There,” he said. “‘Now fly back to your 
young ones, ma’am, and good luck to you 
ali 

The crane thanked him a thousand times. 
“T wish all dogs were like you,” she said. 
“And I wish I could do something to help 
you as you have helped me.” 

“Who knows?” said Trusty. ‘“‘Some day 
I may need help in turn, and then you may 
remember me. My poor mother used to 
say to me,— 


“ «To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is good for bird and beast and man.’”’ 


Then ‘Trusty went back to mind’ his 
master’s sheep; and Mrs. Crane flew to her 
nest, and fed and tended her crane babies. 

Some time after this she was flying home- 
ward and stopped at a clear pool to drink. 
As she did so she heard a sad, moaning sound, | a 
and, looking about, whom should she see but 
Trusty, lying on the ground, almost at the 
point of death. She flew to him. ‘Oh, 
my good, kind friend,’ she cried, ‘what has 
happened to you?” 

“‘A bone has stuck in my throat,”’ 
dog, ‘‘and I am choking.” 

“Now, how thankful I am for my. long 
bill!” said Mrs. Crane. ‘‘Open your mouth, 
good friend, and let me see what I can do.” 

Trusty opened his mouth wide; the crane 


said the 


The cinders always burn them.” |a few good tugs loosened the bone and finally 


got it out. 

“Oh, you kind, friendly bird!” cried the 
dog, as he sprang to his feet and capered 
joyfully about. ‘How shall I ever reward 
you for saving my life?” 

“Did you not save mine first?” said Mrs. 
Crane. ‘‘Friend Trusty, I have only learned 
your mother’s lesson, which you taught me, 
that 


“““To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is good for bird and beast and man.’” 


—Messenger for the Children. 


The Children’s Friend. 


Emily Dickinson’s notes to children were 
their keen delight. Who but Aunt Emily 
would have written: “Emily knows a man 
who drives a coach like a thimble and turns 
the wheel all day with his heel. His name 
is Bumble-bee’”’? 

At the close of a letter to her nephew Ned, 
when away on a visit as a child, she says: 

“Dear Ned-bird,—It will be good to hear 
you. Not a voice in the woods is so sweet 
as yours. The robins have gone,—all but 
a few infirm ones,—and the cricket and I 
keep house for the frost. Good-night, little 
brother. I would love to stay longer. Vin- 
nie and grandma and Maggie all give their 
love, pussy her striped respects. 

“‘Ned’s most little AUNT Emmy.” 

Once when he had been badly stung by a 
wasp she wrote to him:— 

“‘Dear Ned,—You know I never did like 
you in those yelléw jackets. Emity.” 

Another time she wrote him:— 

“Dear Ned,—You know that pie you stole? 
Well this is that pie’s brother. Mother told 
me, when I was a boy, that I must turn over 
a new leaf. I call that the foliage admoni- 
tion. Shall I commend it to you? Emi.y.” 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


Harry, five years old, was sent by his 
mother to bring her shoes. There were 
two pairs of shoes there. Harry took the 
first two he got hold of, which happened to 
be one lace and one button shoe, and brought 
them to his mother. His mother called his 
attention to the fact that the shoes did not 
match, and asked him why he did not bring 
a pair. He replied: ‘There was no pair 
there. The ones I left don’t match neither.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 

are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of Sei 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, conn 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili a ote! 

De Normandie, George Ww. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Religious Awakening in Phila- 
delphia. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


We are half-way through the Billy Sunday 
campaign. It has been a time of no little 
excitement, some divergence of opinion, 
and notable happenings. We have done 
so much, effected such changes in the past 
two months, that I find it difficult to compose 
myself to the telling of the story. As I 
look back I find in my mind a strange 
mixture of motives and moods. From the 
days of last spring when we began to lay 
plans for meeting the conditions which 
might arise from the work of Mr. Sunday 
in this city until the present moment I 
have been prepared for a fight, yet have been 
sincerely desirous of peace. I have hoped 
against hope that Mr. Sunday would have 
learned a little wisdom by long experience, 
and would treat a great community of this 
sort with some decency. At the least we 
all hoped that he would not empty the 
vials of his scorn upon the Unitarians, 
as he had done invariably in previous places. 
We served notice in a way that I think 
reached Mr. Sunday’s attention that we 
would not submit in silence to an attack,— 
but we got ready for the attack. It came 
at the very start with peculiar virulence. 
In one breath Billy misrepresented the 
thought of Charles W. Eliot and called him 
a liar, and went on to say about the Uni- 
tarians words too vulgar to bear repeating 
here. Even this we could have ignored, 
since we recognized that we really provoked 
that much by bringing Dr. Eliot here just 
before Mr. Sunday arrived, and getting a 
thousand citizens together to hear from the 
president of our General Conference the 
most drastic arraignment of trinitarian 
theology to which I have ever listened. 
(Dr. Eliot’s address was by no means of 
a negative character. Its main impression 
is made by a noble setting forth of the 
principles of Unitarianism. It can be had 
as an American Unitarian Association 
tract, entitled ‘‘Our Crying Need of a Re- 
newed Christianity.’”’?) We could have rested 
content with that first round, if Mr. Sunday 
had treated our city and Christianity itself 
with some modicum of respect and reverence. 

Until Mr. Sunday came we were getting 
ready to advance the interests of Uni- 
tarianism in any way that might be honor- 
able in a time when the thoughts of many 
would be turned toward religion. To that 
extent we were and are sectarian. But 
when every morning paper began to thrust 
upon us a torrent of the coarsest slang, 
when Jesus was frequently made to use that 
slang, nay, even when God was staged in 
the person of Billy and represented as work- 
ing miracles by the free use of bar-room 
talk, my motive changed instantly to one 
I believe far removed from sectarianism. 
I saw and accepted a clear duty to take 
an open stand in defence of pure Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Hawes and Mr. Evans of 
course agreed with me. I do not recall 
who first sounded the higher note, but the 
reporters were soon after us, and we three 
Unitarian ministers were recognized as 
leading a rapidly growing number of sane 
folk who have had enough of Billy Sunday. 
To be sure, the masses of the orthodox 
clergy laugh this idea to scorn, and are 
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content to set at the feet of Billy and let 
him call them bone-heads, and yell that 
their churches are worthless. They are 
still flabby under the thumbs of Billy and 
his powerful committee. Nevertheless, the 
public is more and more with us remonstrants. 
Every mail brings us letters of praise (and 
also of abuse, which is equally significant). 
Even some orthodox ministers have ventured 
to thank us, while a few have had the courage 
to support our words in the press. 

Whether the sectarian and the public- 
spirited motives can so work together in 
one soul as to make his efforts noble rather 
than selfish, I have not time to inquire. I 
often sit back and laugh with glee because 
our plans have proved so efficient. Every 
“scheme we had ready has been needed, and 
so far as strategy is concerned everything 
we wished the enemy to do he has done 
at the moment that precisely suited us. 
Yes, workers for peace! if you are prepared 
for war, you are likely to get it. 

Great is the power of advertising! A 
strong body of United Presbyterian ministers 
are now in this city holding a Soul-winning 
Convention. The papers pay little at- 
tention to them and the city does not know 
that they are here. Billy Sunday would 
fade out of Philadelphia in a week if he 
were not steadily floated by the newspapers. 
Mr. Sunday is an able man, an effective 
orator, a master in the art of moving the 
feelings of a throng of people; but there 
are many other such leaders in the pulpits 
of our land of whom little is heard. What 
gives Mr. Sunday his success is his oppor- 
tunity, and that is shaped for him by his 
effective committees of management, and 
especially by lavish advertisement. The 
filling of the tabernacle here has been due 
to the fact that several of the great dailies 
of this metropolis have seen fit to devote 
two whole pages each day for a month to 
printing in full every word that falls from 
the evangelist’s lips in or out of the pulpit. 
The camera has watched him incessantly, 
and we have known how he looks on his front 
steps, in the art gallery, and at the railroad 
station. We have seen him sprawled over 
the top of his pulpit, whirling on tip-toe, 
lying prone upon the floor, and reclining 
at rest in his bed. We know his hats, his 
overcoats, his house-jackets. 

In short, we all must either discontinue 
our newspapers or be daily aware of Billy 
Sunday. The result is that the whole city 
talks about this man every day, opinions 
being rather tensely divided between those 
who hold that Mr. Sunday does so much 
good among certain classes that all his 
eccentricities should be condoned, and those 
who maintain that the harm done by his 
coarseness and his narrow theology will 
prove far greater than the good effected 
by his stirring appeals. 

Advertising during the month of January 
has also produced interesting results in our 
Unitarian churches. Knowing that there 
would be much attention to Mr. Sunday’s 
preaching of a literal hell and man’s bitter 
need of salvation, we resolved that every day 
during the stay of the evangelist there should 
appear in one or more of the city papers 
a brief statement about Unitarianism. Start- 
ing on January 1 with the Evening Bul- 
letin we soon added the Public Ledger and 
the Evening Ledger as our channels of send- 
ing our message to the public. The result 
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was that presently Unitarianism as well as 
Billy Sunday became “news,” and the 
columns of these and other papers have 
been freely open to us. We have sent in 
letters, interviews, and reports of meetings, 
‘and our words and doings have received 
such public attention as was never accorded 
us before. Our Sunday congregations have 
largely increased, and our special week-night 
meetings have had what I believe has been 
an unprecedented success. Beginning with 
January 17, we had at the First Church 
our week of Special Endeavor with Rev. 
W. L. Sullivan of New York as the preacher 
at each session. Westarted with the grounds 
for success which Mr. Sunday always se- 
cures. By weeks of talk and by lavish 
advertising we created an eager interest in 
our three churches and in the mind of the 
public. On the opening night the church 
looked full, there being over five hundred 
persons present. Once given his audience 
Mr. Sullivan held it. Monday was stormy 
and the attendance fell to about three hun- 
dred. After that each night saw an improve- 
ment, until on the closing session of Friday 
there were again over five hundred in at- 
tendance. A large number of persons 
attended every meeting, and there were 
other indications of profound interest. 
Mr. Sullivan gave us a series of magnificent 
sermons of just the sort needed in a time 
threatened with a conservative stampede. 
The attendance I suspect exceeded that of 
any previous Unitarian mission week. I 
profoundly believe that we have sounded 
the note of a new life for Unitarianism. 

Later I hope to have something to say 
about the results of this great week, but at 
present I will let it be the point at which 
this report stops. Next week Mr. Hawes 
may report upon the meeting which came 
the following week in the Germantown 
church. One other matter needs to be 
spoken of here. An attractive book-room 
was opened on January 1 very near to the 
Sunday tabernacle. On the front window- 
panes appeared in conspicuous lettering: 
‘The Unitarian Book-Room. Books for Sale 
and Lending. Free Tracts. ComeIn.” Two 
callers were in the first day before we had 
the tracts untied. Not a day has failed 
to bring in visitors. As many as forty have 
come in a single day. All have taken 
handfuls of tracts. Some have bought 
books. Our daily paragraphs in the news- 
papers have advertised the book-room 
and invited applications by mail. These 
have come in freely. All told, during Janu- 
ary we have distributed at least ten thousand 
tracts, over five thousand of them having 
been taken from the tables at the First 
Church during the special meetings. 

We in Philadelphia who happen to be on 
this firing line appreciate the general in- 
terest that is felt in what we are doing. 
We thank our brother ministers who have 
written to us. And we do hope that we 
are finding out something that will be of 
value to all our churches. 
half-way through our enterprise, but we 
send out as advice to all, even of our strong- 
est churches, this charge—Advertise! Ad- 
vertise! 


It is your duty to get the world’s attention. 
Look at the facts. Boston summons Mr. 
Sullivan, announces his coming, and before 


the doors are opened a crowd is waiting 


We are only 


You have a treasure which the 
hungering world needs, but is not aware of. 
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to be sure of seats. In Philadelphia we 
spend say five thousand dollars in prepara- 
tion for his coming, and give him a full 
church for six successive nights. At home 
he preaches Sunday after Sunday to small 
congregations. New York simply does not 
know that he lives there. Dear brethren 
‘at All Souls’ Church, spend two thousand 
dollars in careful advertising and you can 
have your church crowded to the doors, to 
the everlasting benefit of the people whom 
you thus coax in. Advertise! That is 
the modern way of saying again, ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” . 
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New York Letter. 


January 31 was a memorable day in the 
churches of New York, if all responded to 
the appeals that were that day presented to 
them. 

First, it was designated as ‘‘ Unemploy- 
ment Sunday’”’ by the Inter-Church Unem- 
ployment Committee of the New York 
Federated Churches, and ministers were 
asked to call attention to the fact that ‘‘ prob- 
ably for the first time in the city the churches 
of all denominations and practically all the 
social service and relief agencies are co-oper- 
ating with the city in trying to meet the needs 
due to unemployment.” ‘‘ Be-a-good-neigh- 
bor” cards were distributed whereby pledges 
might be made to give assistance to certain 
needy persons or families. ; 

Pledges were also asked from men and 
women to serve on unemployment commit- 
tees, to canvass their neighborhood for the 
unemployed, to “give a man a day’s work,” 
and to solicit money. Cards were also distrib- 
uted by the ‘‘Bundle Day Committee”’ 
appointed by the mayor, announcing Febru- 
ary 4 as ‘‘Bundle Day,” when all were re- 
quested to send to the Committee bundles 
of new or used clothes to clothe the needy 
men, women, children, and babies of the city. 

The pressure of want is tremendous, and 
many societies and committees are heroically 
working, the Federation of Churches keep- 
ing its central office open day and night. 

January 31 was also chosen as the Sunday 
when ministers of New York State were 
asked to join in a ‘‘Concerted Discussion,”’ 
to bring the attention of their people to the 
“Optional Local Prohibition Bill’? soon to 
be presented to the State Legislature, re- 
questing them to write to their State Repre- 
sentatives concerning it. Leaflets were dis- 
tributed explaining the Bill and giving the 
names and districts of the State Senators and 
Assemblymen. The statement is made that 
the bill would pass if a majority of the pas- 
tors of New York State would for this Sunday 
comply with the request of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Discussions of peace and of the unreason- 
ableness of war fill the air. The formation 
of the Woman’s Peace Party three weeks ago 
in Washington has inspired prompt action 
in this locality. The beginning of a Flat- 
bush group was made at the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, 
January 31, after a stirring address made by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, on “Women 
‘and War.’ Her wonderful address, while 
it gave us the beneficent shock of having 
revealed to us a hideous fact, touched in us 
new springs of sympathy for our stricken 
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sisters oversea, for, while soldiers are suffer- 
ing and dying, women are enduring far worse 
than physical pains—and are giving up that 
which is more than life. May the women of 
peaceful lands arouse themselves in the face 
of these unspeakable tragedies to the deter- 
mination to do all in their power to drive 
the war-god from the earth, and to establish 
peace in everlasting security! 

Mrs. Catt’s address was the fourth in a 
series of Sunday evening lectures given at the 
Flatbush church in January. These lectures 
were well attended despite heavy rain on 
two evenings. The first was given by 
Meyer London, who is Congressman-elect 
from New York City, who will be the only 
Socialist in Congress. He spoke on ‘“‘So- 
cialism and the War.” 

The next lecture was given by Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey, dean of Columbia Law School, 
on ‘‘The Duty of the United States as a 
Neutral Power in the Present War.” 

On January 24, Hamilton Holt, editor of 
the Independent, gave a comprehensive ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Way to Peace.” 

The church and the_community are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on receiving visits 
from such distinguished bearers of light and 
wisdom. 

The efficiency plan introduced into the 
Sunday-school by the superintendent a month 
ago has produced noticeably good results in 
attendance, promptness, and preparation 
of lessons. The Sunday-school clubs, in- 
cluding the Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 
and Senior Boys’ Club, meet regularly. The 
Boy Scouts meet every Saturday at five 
o’clock for instruction in ‘“‘first aid,’”’ which 
is given by courtesy of a local physician. 
The Sunday-school pupils are to give a 
“‘banquet’’ and entertainment to the church 
on February 26, under the direction of the 
superintendent, Mr. Lloyd Lorbeer. The 
Sunday-school is very fortunate in having a 
superintendent of deep religious feeling who 
has had several years’ training in practical 
religious work, particularly with boys. Mr. 
Lorbeer is a student at Union Theological 
Seminary, and goes next year to begin his 
life-work as an educational missionary in 
India. 

At Unity Church the Sunday-school and 
the clubs are doing exceptionally good work. 
The Men’s Club this month will discuss the 
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The people of the First Church are sor- 
rowing with Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop over 
the loss of their little child. The sympathy 
of many others also goes out to them in this 
hour of great trial. Ee GiB! 


Democratic Church Organization. 


In contrast to the extreme conservatism 
in the management of church affairs which 
has hitherto marked such a large proportion 
of the congregational churches in Boston 
and vicinity, it is refreshing to note the 
radical departure from established lines 
recently taken by the South Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston (Dr. Hale’s church). 
In common with many of its neighbors it 
had been for years tied to the antiquated, 
obsolete, and moth-eaten system of pro- 
prietary management, under which the 
right to vote on church matters was reserved 
exclusively to the owners of pews. What- 
ever may have been the case once, there is at 
the present time but little inducement for 
one to become a pew-owner, and the practice 
of buying pews is in most of our congrega- 
tional churches steadily on the decline, 
churchgoers preferring to hire seats instead. 
Hence the South Congregational Society 
found itself getting out of step with the 
onward march of democracy evident on 
every hand. It found the sale of pews 
unusual, and that while the number of those 
hiring seats was steadily increasing the num- 
ber of pew-owners was as steadily decreas- 
ing, since upon the death of a pew-owner the 
pew was almost invariably surrendered to 
the Society. It became apparent that 
although there was still a large number of 
proprietors it was only a question of time 
when there would not be enough of them 
left to constitute the quorum required by 
the by-laws for the transaction of business, 
and it was equally certain that in the nature 
of things the time must come when there 
would not be a single proprietor. 

Furthermore, the hirers of seats, as their 
numbers grew from year to year, were 
contributing in a constantly increasing ratio 
toward the expenses of the church and yet 
had no voice whatever as to the application 
of the funds so contributed, this power being 
reserved under existing conditions to the 


pressing subject of the hour, “ Unemploy- | proprietors, or pew-owners; and there we had 


ment.” . 

The Unity Child Welfare Association has a 
flourishing organization, with well-attended 
meetings opening with a luncheon. At the 
meeting this month the subject of ‘The 
Foreign-born Mother’’ will be presented by 
two teachers from free kindergartens, a 
worker from Ellis Island, and a settlement 
worker from the Jacob Riis Settlement. 

The Alliance has the plan of holding its 
business meeting and its literary meeting on 
different days. The business meeting is held 
at 10.30, and is followed by a hot luncheon 
to which men are invited. The afternoon is 
devoted to sewing. The following week the 
literary meeting is held at 2.30, followed by 
tea at four o’clock. The women meet for 
sewing in the morning. 

Dr. Brundage is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the five points in ‘Our Faith.” 
The last Sunday of this month is devoted to 
“Temperance,” when an address will be 
given by Mr. W. H. Anderson of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


in the very heart of a Christian church a 
living example of that most odious of 
tyrannies, taxation without representation, 
essentially undemocratic, and repugnant 
alike to American institutions and Christian 
ethics. 

It was apparent to the Society that steps 
should be taken to correct this evil before 
it was too late, while there was still a quorum 
of legal voters (proprietors) to take action. 
A detailed study was made of the methods 
employed by other church organizations 
similarly situated to gain political freedom, 
and it was decided that in the case of the 
South Congregational Society the easiest 
and simplest means of accomplishing this 
was by an amendment of the by-laws whereby 
those hiring seats might become legal mem- 
bers of the Society, with the same rights 
and privileges as proprietors of pews. This 
revolutionary measure was passed at the 
last annual meeting of the proprietors with- 
out a single dissenting vote. Under it 
hirers of seats in large and constantly in- 
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creasing numbers are becoming members of 
the Society and cheerfully assuming the 
accompanying burdens and responsibilities, 
and it is refreshing to note the interest and 
enthusiasm on their part in all the various 
church activities which this little spark has 
kindled. 

The South Congregational Society feels 
that, at least so far as it is concerned, it 
has solved the problem, and it is extremely 
gratifying to the promoters of the change to 
learn that other Unitarian churches in 
Boston, similarly handicapped, inspired by 
the action of the South Congregational 
Society and following its example, are now, 
through special committees appointed for 
the purpose and in other ways, preparing to 
institute the necessary reform in their bodies 
politic, and bring their several organizations 
more in line with the conditions of our modern 
democracy. 

F. Rocxkwoop HALL, 
Chairman, Standing Committee of the 
South Congregational Society. 


The Trip to the Pacific Coast. 


The plans for the Unitarian tour to the 
Pacific Coast in August are evidently meet- 
ing the approval of the Unitarian public. 
Applications for membership in the tour 
come either to Thomas Cook & Son, 336 
Washington Street, Boston, or to Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
chairman of the committee on transportation, 
every week. This trip is extraordinarily 
happy in both its sightseeing and missionary 
opportunities as well as its moderate cost. 
It should be rémembered that those who 
send in their applications first will be given 
first choice as to sections, etc. All ques- 
tions as to price, route, etc., which are not 
covered in the circulars will be cheerfully 
answered by either Cook’s or Mr. Snow. 

The number of those already registered 
for the journey has passed the half-hundred 
mark, and the committee in charge of the 
trip expect that the number required for a 
special train (125) will without doubt be 
exceeded. Churches are already beginning 
to make applications on behalf of their 
ministers, and the overwhelming balance 
in favor of the laity on the early registration 
will soon be corrected. 


A Summer School of Religion. 


Among the attractions that will make 
Berkeley, Cal., a Mecca for students during 
the coming summer is a Summer School of 
Religion. The first notable fact about it is 
that denominational lines have been oblit- 
erated. Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch will 
give two courses on “Christianity and the 
Redemption of Society.’”’? Prof. Charles Ed- 
ward Rugh of the Education Department of 
the University of California will discuss live 
problems under the title of ‘‘Moral Leader- 
ship for High-School Boys.’ Dr. Henry 
Frederick Cope of Chicago, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, will give 
two courses on “‘Ideals and Method in Relig- 
ious Education.” ‘The problems of the rural 
church and community were recognized by 
the University Department of Agriculture a 
year ago in a Ministers’ Week at Davis. Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson of New York City, who 
was secured at that time as one of the fore- 
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most experts on rural church problems, 
will be in charge of the two courses offered. 
Further announcements will be made. The 
school will continue in session for six weeks. 
Detailed information may be obtained by 
addressing President Charles Sumner Nash 
of Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
Cal. 


An Acknowledgment. 


Some time ago I offered to send away my 
copies of Unitarian Word and Work and the 
Italian Unitarian magazine La Riforma 
Italiana, and requests for them came to me. 
I had only one copy of each, and asked for 
the addresses of others willing to send the 
same magazines away. I have received 
many responses, and will those who offered 
kindly accept this note as an answer and 
also observe that I did not wish to have the 
magazines sent to me? 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Noon-day Services in King’s Chapel. 


During the past two seasons, ministers 
of various denominations have shared in 
the conduct of the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel. The friendly spirit of this 
co-operation has been further shown this 
winter by the organization, at the initiation 
of visiting ministers, of a committee for the 
purpose of giving the services more notice 
among the churches of Boston and vicinity. 
The committee consists of the following- 
named ministers of churches of the Congre- 
gational order: Rev. A. K. De Blois, D.D., 
First Baptist Church, Boston; Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, D.D., Shepard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge; Rev. Charles Conklin, 
D.D., First Universalist Church, Brookline; 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., First Parish, 
Cambridge; Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
President Congregational Education So- 
ciety; Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston; Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., First Baptist Church, 
Brookline; Rev. Lee McCollester, D.D., 
dean of Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College. These gentlemen last month sent 
letters to ministers of the churches in and 
around Boston, asking them to call the 
attention of their people to the devotional 
character of the services and invite them 
to attend. 

The committee’s efforts will, no doubt, 
greatly widen the usefulness of the services, 
—make them more and more a common 
meeting-place for worship, of people of every 
creed and denominational name. 


Professional Opportunities for Women, 


A series of conferences will be held at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, at four o’clock, 
Wednesdays. On February 17 ‘‘The Field 
of Religious Work’ will be presented by 
Dr. Eliza Hall Kendrick, Professor of 
Biblical History, Wellesley College; Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, Parish Assistant, Ar- 
lington Street Church; and Miss Harriet A. 
Broad, General Secretary Young Women’s 
Christian Association. On February 24 Mr. 
Drew B. Hall, Librarian Somerville Pub- 
lic Library, will speak on ‘‘Pros and Cons 
of Library Work.” On March 3 ‘The 
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New Field of Public Health” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. William T. Sedgwick, Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Public Health, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The above speakers will tell of the op- 
portunities for women, and the qualifications 
required in the work they represent. An 
opportunity will be given for informal 
discussion with the speakers. 

Admission by free ticket only, to be pro- 
cured from the Main Office, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. 


Mid-winter Reunion. 


The mid-winter reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association will be 
held at the Second Church in Boston next 
Saturday, February 13: reception from 12 to 
1, luncheon at 1, followed by speakers—Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins as toastmaster, Miss Mary 
W. Drew of Kingston, Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Cambridge, and Rev. John L,. 
Sewall of Worcester. 

Some enjoyable music has been arranged, 
and many new and interesting features are 
in store for this reunion. Final applications 
for tickets should reach my hands by Friday 
morning at the very latest. Tickets are 
75 cents each, and remittances should be 
sent by check or postoffice order. 

Cari B. WETHERELL, 
1 Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. 2287-3 Cambridge. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Contensel of Peace. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


It is to be hoped that the Centennial of 
Peace between the United States and Great 
Britain will be observed by all our schools. 
The exact date of the anniversary of the 
signing of the Ghent Treaty is February 17, 
but Sunday, the 14th, is the day which will be 
most generally chosen for the commemora- 
tion of the event. If any schools have failed 
to receive the package of material sent out 
by the American Unitarian Association for 
use in this celebration, they should let that 
fact be known at once. The service to 
be used on this occasion was prepared by 
Dr. Norman E. Richardson of Boston Uni- 
versity. As an indication of the breadth 
of Dr. Richardson’s attitude, it may be of 
interest to state that, at his request, Rev. 
Florence Buck, Associate Secretary of this 
Department, furnished several suggestions 
as to appropriate material to be used in this 
service. Its use in schools of all denomina- 
tions is at once an indication of growing 
good will among the churches and a means 
of stimulating and perpetuating good will 
between the nations. 

Another feature of this celebration is the 
interchange of greetings between the official 
heads of Unitarian Sunday-school work in 
Great Britain and the United States. Copies 
of these letters are being sent to superin- 
tendents, and it is hoped that they will be 
read in all our Sunday schools. The letters 
are as follows:— , 
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Dear Mr. Lawrance,—We are writing to 
you, the president of the American Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, to offer the centenary 
peace congratulations of the Sunday School 
Association—from the Sunday schools of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies to those of the 
United States. It is an episode in modern 
history that well deserves to be most sin- 
cerely commemorated, and the more so at a 
time when we are living beneath a war cloud, 
the dire consequences of which we cannot yet 
foresee. ‘Thoughtful scholars may well ask 
their teachers here, and with you, How is it 
that the Christianity which we teach and 
for which we stand has not helped to find a 
way out of disagreement except by disas- 
trous war? ‘Teachers’ will have difficulty to 
find a satisfactory reply. 

Two years ago a most important meeting 
was held in London, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, and attended by representatives 
of the United States, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Balfour, the archbishops, and presidents of 
religious societies. It was called together 
to give voice to a unanimous desire to 
fittingly commemorate the one hundred 
years of peace between the two countries. 
We were reminded that the United States and 

- Canadian frontiers extended many thousands 
of miles, and that there was no fortified 
town or fortress along the whole line. 

We trust that long peace, a blessing to the 
whole world, may continue indefinitely, and 
that the commemoration now being cele- 
brated may still further strengthen the good 
feeling and friendship existing between the 
two countries. 

(Signed) Ion PrircHarp, President. 
T. M. Caatmers, Hon, Sec’y. 


Dear Mr. Pritchard,—Your very courteous 
letter, extending the felicitations of the 
Unitarian Sunday schools of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies to those of this 
country was duly received, and was read 
before the board of directors of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society at their regular 
monthly meeting on January 4. The board 
received the communication with a vote 
of thanks and instructed me to reply, con- 
veying to you, and through you to the 
Sunday School Association and the schools 
you represent, the fraternal greetings of your 
fellow-workers on this side the Atlantic. It 
was also voted that copies of your letter 
and of this reply should be sent to all Uni- 
tarian Sunday schools in the United States 
and Canada, with the suggestion that they 
be read to those schools on Sunday, February 


14. 
With these letters there will be sent to 
all our schools a specially prepared service 
to be used on that date, celebrating the com- 
pletion of one hundred years of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. That 
celebration means much to us, especially as 
we have a British province bordering our 
country for three thousand miles. In almost 
any other part of the world this proximity of 
two countries would signify possible hostili- 
ties and the need of constant military pre- 
cautions. In this case, however, as you 
state, no such possibility of strife between the 
United States and Canada is apprehended. 
. Where else can one find, in all the world, a 
bordering line without so much as a sentry 
standing guard? If mutual confidence is 
better than suspicion and international 
jealousies, and if guarded frontiers are not 
necessary between the United States and 
Canada, why is not the same true every- 
where? It seems to be one of the peculiar 
missions of the American continent to point 
the way to universal disarmament and the 
reign of peace and good will. 
All this brings a special responsibility 
to our Sunday schools. Peace societies are 


numerous among us, but it seems not to]- 
o’clock. Rev. Charles..W. Casson of Ros-| D.c 


have been fully realized that the best peace 
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society in all the world is the Sunday 
school. On this continent alone there are 
many millions of children and young people 
gathered in Sunday schools, with whom 
meet other millions of men and women, 
all in the attitude of learners and all ani- 
mated by the religion of the Prince of Peace. 
That these schools, of all denominations, are 
to celebrate the centennial of the Ghent 
Treaty on the same day, Feb. 14, 1915, 
using for the most part the same service, 
means much for the future of the gospel of 
peace and good will. Words will be spoken, 
great passages from the world’s wisdom will 
be memorized, and prayers will be offered 
on that day, that will impress young hearts 
with the horror and stupidity of war, and 
the glory of human brotherhood. 

Finally, let me express the hope that this 
exchange of fraternal greetings and this 
reminder of our mutual blessings and re- 
sponsibilities will bring the Unitarian Sunday 
schools of our two English-speaking countries 
into closer touch with each other. With 
one language, one faith, one religious inher- 
itance, and one’ spiritual outlook, we should 
join hands whenever we can in our common 
task of promoting the religion of love to 
God and love to man. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Wiii1am I. LAWRANCE, 
President. 
To Ion Pritchard, Esq. 


President, The Sunday School Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, England. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Boston Federation. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Boston 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held on Sunday, Jan. 31, 1915, 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
Two hundred and twenty-one young people 
were present, representing seventeen unions. 
One delegate came from the South Middlesex 
Federation. 

The business meeting was held in the after- 
noon. It opened with a devotional service by 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, who also gave 
the Federation a word of welcome to the 
church. The president, Mr. Frederick G. 
May, Jr., then asked for the renewed support 
of all the unions in the work of the remaining 
half of the year. 

After the usual opening business, the 
Friendly Service Committee reported on the 
work done through it by different unions at 
Christmas time. The Social Committee 
announced that the Indoor Picnic will be 
held on March 27. The Membership Com- 
mittee reported that three new members had 
joined the Federation—the Herford Club, 
King’s Chapel Club, and the new union at 
Barnard Memorial. The report of the Ways 
and Means Committee showed that because 
of the small attendance at the Federation 
dances the committee was in debt. A dis- 
cussion followed as to the best way to make 
up this deficit. 

The Nominating Committee was elected 
as follows: Mr. Hooper, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Holmes, Miss Pope, and Miss Rothe. It 
was voted that the president appoint the 
Hospitality Committee. The meeting closed 
with a cordial welcome to supper served 
through the hospitality of the Disciples 
Guild. 

The evening. meeting. opened at. seven 
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lindale led the devotional service. Rev. 
William W. Peck of Winthrop gave the 
address from the subject, ‘The Call of the 
Present Day.” He said that this call is that 
we should give to the future the strength of 


Deaths. 


MRS. HESTER MARIA CHAPIN. 


Died at the home of her son, Dr. R. Allerton Cush- 
man of California, Jan. 28, 1015, Mrs. Hester Maria 
Chapin, daughter of Ruggles Bagg, and widow of Field W. 
Cushman and Frederick Chapin, all of Bernardston, 
Mass. She was in her eighty-second year, came of an 
old Bernardston family, and had spent nearly all her 
active life in that town. She leaves three children by 
her first husband and one by the second. Mr. Chapin, 
who died in 1887, had been for thirty years superinten- 
dent of our Sunday-school, and he and his wife were 
among the strongest adherents of the Unitarian church 
in Bernardston. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Last summer, the Baltimore church suffered a severe 
loss in the passing of Mrs. Wilson Crosby, who entered into 
life during August. Mrs. Crosby was a life-long Unitarian, 
who faithfully and unassumingly proved her faith by her 
works. A liberal in the best sense of that much-abused 
term, our cause has had few better and more interested 
supporters than she. Both her parents were Unitarians, 
and their daughter grew up in the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., during the noble ministries of Dr. 
Farley and Rev. Samuel Longfellow. The latter she held 
in especial remembrance as one of her chief sources of 
spiritual stimulus. After her marriage, for a period of 
several years, she was closely associated with Unity Church, 
then under the inspiring leadership of Rev. S. H. Camp. 
Then followed a residence, covering many years, in Bangor, 
Me., where she will long be remembered as a loyal church- 
woman, who was interested in all that made for the church’s 
stronger, richer life. A leader in the Women’s Benevo- 
lent Society, she was also a charter member of the Women’s 
Alliance, serving as one of its officers for a long period of 
time; while outside her church much of her time and 
strength was given to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Bangor Chapter of which she served as its first 
Regent. Coming to Baltimore ten years ago, in spite of 
a recent heavy bereavement she at once plunged into the 
labors of the Unitarian church, making herself felt as an 
enthusiastic and valuable worker who could always be 
depended upon to do her part. Here, again, much of her 
interest was given whole-heartedly to the Women’s Alli- 
ance, of which for several years she was vice-president, 
besides occupying other positions upon its executive board. 
When the pastor’s Bible class was organized, no member 
was amore interested or more regular attendant than she. 
In Baltimore, also, her devotion to the D. A. R. continued. 
But it is as a loyal churchwoman that she will be longest 
remembered. She belonged to that group of stand-bys 
who form the bulwark of every church. With Mrs. Crosby 
nothing was allowed to take precedence of her church. 
No service but found her in her place. Gifted with strong 
common sense, possessing a mind singularly alert’and ever 
open for the reception of new truth, 

“She kept her line of rectitude 
With Love’s unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies.” 
With no little humor, and with a self-effacement not justi- 
fied by her gifts, she did"what she’ could. $ Now. that she 
has been called to higher service, her name deserves to be 
enrolled as a worthy member of that communion of liberal 
saints whose memory is a precious possession as well as 
one of our most abundant sources of inspiration. 

A. R. HL 


HOoO™sE COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H.{Brigham. 


i MEBIOAX WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
of cheerful disposition and of good family, wishes 
position as a companion or housekeeper, qualified to travel 
or serve as nurse whenJnecessary. No objection to children, 
Permanent position desired. References. Rev Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washington, 
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our religion. To do this we must live our 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Apicai, A. Eviot, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
The Ministerial Union will meet in 


Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Monday, February 15, at eleven o’clock A.M. 
Dr. Stanton Coit will speak on ‘‘God the 
Reality.” 


Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., 
will speak on Abraham Lincoln at the 
Church of the Messiah, Parker Memorial, 
Appleton and Berkeley Streets (Rev. Pow- 
hatan Bagnall, minister), Sunday evening, 
February 14, at 7.45. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Arlington Street Church, 
Wednesday, February 17. Subject: ‘‘The 
Use of the Higher Criticism in the Teaching 
of Children,’ Prof. Kirsopp Lake. Supper 
at 6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 
8.30. 


Mr. Eugene Milne Cosgrove, unordained, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted June 25, 1914. Com- 
mittee, F. S. C. Wicks, W. M. Backus, 
Ernest C. Smith. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Oluf Tandberg of 
Dover, N.H., an application for the certifi- 
cate of commendation issued by this Com- 
mittee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles Edward Beals, 
formerly of the Congregationalist ministry 
and more recently in the service of the 
American Peace Society, an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 
10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


At the noon-day services in King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be as follows: 
February 15, President George E. Horr, 
D.D., Newton Theological Institution; Feb- 
ruary 16, Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., First 
Baptist Church, Brookline; February 17, 
Ash Wednesday, Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
First Parish, Fitchburg; February 18, 
Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., Universalist 
State Superintendent, Boston; February 19, 
Dean L. J. Birney, D.D., Boston University 
School of Theology. At the musical service 
on Saturday, February 13, the organist of 
the Chapel, Mr. Malcolm Lang, will be 
assisted by Mr. A. E. Prescott, who will sing 
a solo. 


Meetings. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met at Memorial Chapel, January 
21,at 11 A.M. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Talbot was in the chair. Dr. 
George Burnham Foster spoke on “The 
Church of the Future.” Has the Church 
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any future? The answer depends largely 
upon what the Church now is and what 
place it tries ‘to fill. Its natural function, 
the real reason for being, is neither to con- 
serve itself nor to improve the defects of 
society in sanitation or prohibition or by in- 
structing the mayor. It naturally deals 
with the best, the richest, the holiest life that 
one may call his own, his conscious life in 
God and with God. Unless we can feel that 
the Church supports us and not that we 
support the Church, it has no future. Tunch- 
eon was served in the dining-room by the 
ladies of the church. There were forty-three 
members and visitors in attendance. Eleanor 
Johnson Lynn, Secretary. 


Churches. 


DANVERS, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
The church at Danvers, commencing its 
forty-eighth year of existence with the 
present year, is in the midst of the most 
fruitful period of its career. Not only 
could the treasurer at the annual meeting 
report all bills paid, but the parish felt that 
it could venture on a larger budget than 
it has heretofore attempted. ‘The pastor’s 
salary was substantially increased and the 
propositions taken under consideration to 
provide concert programmes for one Sun- 
day in each month and to adopt some 
further plan for advertising the parish in- 
terests. The Sunday-school during the past 
three years has doubled in membership and 
in efficiency of teaching methods. ‘The music 
has been made a special feature, with the 
result that the children find the Sunday- 
school one of the most interesting places to 
which they can go. ‘The Livermore Club, 
which meets monthly at the various homes 
in the parish to discuss modern plays and 
actors, is extending its programme this year 
to include a study of famous composers and 
their music. The branch Alliance, although 
less than two years old, is one of the most 
aggressive organizations connected with 
the church. It already has a membership 
of seventy, conducts a weekly gymnasium 
class with an average attendance of twenty- 
five, and holds in a local hall bi-weekly as- 
semblies. These assemblies are carefully 
supervised and have proved very popular 
among the young people of the community. 
A troop of Boy Scouts numbering fifty is 
managed by the pastor. From this troop 
has been recruited a band of upward of 
twenty pieces. This musical organization 
receives expert instruction and is develop- 
ing into one of the best bands of its kind in 
the State. 


ORLANDO, FLa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Elinor E. Gordon: The church cele: 
brated the third year of its organization by an 
enthusiastic annual meeting, on Wednesday, 
January 27.. Previous to the business dis- 
cussion an appetizing supper was served, be- 
tween fifty and sixty sitting down. After 
ample justice had been done to the good | care 
things, reports were received from the 
secretary, treasurer, and pastor, all show- 
ing an encouraging state of affairs with a 
steady growth in all departments. Reports 
were also received from the various branch 
organizations connected with the church 
(the Sunday-school, Unity Circle, Round 
Table, etc.), all of which showed encourag- 
ing progress. After the covers had been 
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removed, President Laubach, a _ stalwart 
disciple of the American doctrine of ‘‘Go 
Ahead,”’ outlined briefly what had been done 
and what was to be accomplished in the 
coming year, and then called on Secretary 
Howes for his reports. ‘Treasurer Mahlon 
Gore showed the state of the money-bag, 
and caused considerable amusement by his 
anxiety regarding a discrepancy of one cent, 
the shortage of which he was unable to 
account for. After a resolution to place 
him under bonds had been discussed, it was 
finally decided to raise the amount of the 
shortage by general collection. Mrs. Whit- 
tier, for the Unity Circle, turned in a most en- 
couraging report, as did also Master Phillips 
on behalf of the Sunday-school. For the 
“Story Hour,” Mrs. Fred Stanley outlined 
comprehensively the work done. After these 
reports had been accepted and the officers 
elected for the coming year, the pastor in- 
troduced Mr. Frank E. Channon, who spoke 
briefly upon ‘‘Freedom.’”’ He _ was - fol- 
lowed by Dr. Samuel Hood, who presented 
a carefully prepared paper on “‘Character.”’ 
This was a most pleasurable and instructive 
evening. All looks rosy for the future of the 
Orlando church. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev. W. F. Skerrye: In accordance with the 
spirit of President Wilson’s proclamation 
of a day of prayer for peace, to be 
observed on Sunday, October 4, the minister 
preached a series of sermons on America’s 
relation to the dreadful situation in Europe. 
The titles were: ‘‘The Need of New Tradi- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ America’s Example to the Nations,” 
“Unarmed Peace,” and ‘The Answer of 
Religion.’”” The series was so arranged that 
the last was preached on Peace Day, for 
which a union service was. prepared, in 
which the two local churches and _ the 
Methodist church in East Templeton 
joined. ‘The unusual nature of the occasion, 
rendered somewhat more impressive for the 
immediate purpose by the singing of the 
united choirs, and an audience that quite 
filled the church, helped to make the ser- 
vice inspiring and memorable. Sunday, 
December 20, was set apart as Come-to- 
Church Day.* At least a week before the 
appointed time, every person in the parish 
received a small printed card of invitation, 
in which the special character of the service 
was briefly stated, with the sermon theme, 
‘What has Religion to say for International 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, roo 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


i Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during pow Pies, 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the eeble-mmded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, ew A. D, SHEFFIELD. 

SecrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mas. BERTRAM GREENE re Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss BE. M. 279 Tremont S ; 
panct M. LOCKE, Y treet, 
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Peace?” In spite of the really dangerous 
condition of roads and sidewalks, which were 
ice-coated, the audience was but little 
smaller than on Peace Day; and they who 
do not know what such audiences mean in 
a country church have yet a most happy 
experience awaiting them. During the clos- 
ing months of the year all have been busily 
at. work rendering aid to the Belgians. The 
Women’s Alliance bought a bolt of flannel and 
made it up into new clothing. At home, in 
their spare hours (which are not many, in 
most cases), they knit caps, comforters, 
wristers, and socks. In addition to the new 
clothing, a large amount of second-hand 
clothing was given; and finally, as if bent 
on showing what can be done when the 
demand is big enough, the people contributed, 
almost without the asking, a generous 
amount in cash. These are but a few of the 
more exceptional activities in a little world 
where the tradition of unremitting personal 
service still lives. For instance, the parish, 
through all its organizations, gave nearly a 
hundred dollars to the Salem Relief Fund in 
July, while from that time to the close of 
the year the Iend-a-Hand Club has dis- 
tributed, in many good and beautiful ways, 
right here in the neighborhood, a considerably 
larger amount. During the present month 
‘of January, previous to the winter vacation, 
the minister is preaching a series of sermons 
on the general theme, ‘The Big Worth of 
the Little Task,’’ in an endeavor to show 
in some measure to the devoted workers 
themselves the very great value of their 
quiet, self-denying labors in the church, 
the Sunday-school, The Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Union. 


Wicuita, Kan.—First Unitarian Society: 
No action looking to a successor to Rev. 
Edward Day, who resigned to accept a 
call to Eugene, Ore., and will leave here 
March 1, has yet been taken. Dr. Henry 
C. McDougall will preach March 7, and 
it is hoped to have Dr. Ernest C. Smith 
of Chicago for the last two Sundays in 
March. When Mr. Day came to this 
church he found it in debt. Now the debt 
has been reduced to almost nothing, while 
the value of the holdings of the organization 
have been increased by the $4,000 Carter 
Memorial parsonage, built by Mrs. L. S. 
Carter. ‘“‘It is with regret,’’ said a parish- 
ioner as reported in the Wichita Beacon, 
“that Mr. Day’s resignation is accepted, 
yet we are glad that he has received this 
call to a much more important church. 
Eugene is a university city, and Dr. 
Day is an exceptionally scholarly . man, 
being especially proficient in language and 
literature, and recognized as an able Bible 
scholar. His fitness for the Eugene pulpit 
assures him a successful pastorate in his 
new field.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


The correlation of subjects arranged for 
the School is expected and necessary, but 
the way in which occasional instruction 
fits into the plan is unexpected and most 
gratifying. Instances are especially noticed 
with the Tuesday morning speakers. Re- 
cently one who is in full sympathy with the 
work of the School, but whose familiarity 
with it did not determine his address, 
‘gave a summing up of important points 
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of discussion which had engaged the at- 
tention of the class at intervals during many 
days. And the speaker and the class 
agreed in their points of view. 

The explanation of such coincidences 
might be found in the similarity in work 
of the minister who is a frequent speaker 
and that of the parish assistant in the same 
household of faith. But instruction is 
given by representatives of other religious 
bodies whose point of view is different. 
The explanation seems to be that running 
through the thoughts and efforts of all 
who speak to us, a deeper religious purpose, 
a greater tolerance, and a desire for co- 
operation. The larger view and the open 
mind is generally counselled by those who 
are helping to prepare these students for 
future serviceableness. 

There has been prepared by some mem- 
bers of the class an entertainment of tableaux 
and music taken from the story of Ruth. 
The arrangement is simpler than a cantata 
or dramatic presentation, and definite direc- 
tions are given for its use. Will any school 
desiring to use this for entertainment signify 
its wish? The manuscript may be _ bor- 
rowed, if applied for. 


For Efficiency. 


At a meeting of the Unitarian ministers 
of Maine, held at Saco, on Dec. 15, 1914, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :— 


Whereas many individuals both within and without 
the Christian church to-day harbor the belief that the 
teaching and practice of the church, as a whole, has little 
influence upon the life of the average so-called “ working 
men and women,” and that there is a great indifference on 
the part of many people to their spiritual needs, be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we commend to the attention of Uni- 
tarians everywhere the need of proclaiming the reasonable 
theology, the simple and straightforward practice, and the 
abiding peace of mind which are the prevailing results of 
our Unitarian faith; and we would call attention especially 
to the adaptability of our Unitarian faith to both the edu- 
cated and uneducated, the cultured and uncultured, and to 
all kinds and conditions of men. We therefore in the pres- 
ent crisis of religious institutions urge upon all Unitarian 
ministers and laymen the need of the utmost candor in the 
interpretation, the preaching, and the practice of the truths 
for which our body has always stood. 

ARTHUR G. PETTENGILL, 

Harry S. BAKER, 

Paut S. PHALEN, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Religious Education in the Modern 
College. 


To understand the spiritual status of 
the student entering college is to understand 
his need and the opportunity of religious 
education in the university. 

He comes with a point of view already 
more or less defined. The chances are that 
it is unintelligent. Almost certainly it has 
been gained through prejudice and incomplete 
experience. But it marks the ground for 
an existing fellowship of those who share 
with him a similar religious experience and 
usage. The tendency in the religious life 
of our colleges for many years has been to 
rid the mind of all predispositions. How- 
ever, the ambition for social service, the 
indulgence of the sense of fellowship, and 
even splendid ethical ideals which consti- 
tute the programme of many college religious 
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organizations may offer effective and stimu- 
lating exercises for the moral and _ social 
sense, but they are substitutes at best. They 
will not themselves satisfy the normal crav- 
ing of the human heart for God. The only 
genuine incorporation of spiritual ideals will 
have been realized when right of way and 
encouragement shall be given to the tra- 
ditional faith and affiliations of the indi- 
vidual student and of every church. This is 
the plan of interdenominational as opposed to 
undenominational Christianity. Such ideals 
of religious life and education find eloquent 
expression in the history of Rhode Island 
and Brown University. 

The need for a conserving influence will 
suggest the second fact which may be postu- 
lated of the average student. He enters 
college at the age of spiritual readjustment. 
This means more than the process of recon- 
structing the content of belief. It means 
a changing of relations between the faculties 
of perception and volition, of information and 
spiritual vision. Without moving him from 
the ground whereon he stands, nor removing 
from him the convictions that he has, the 
college course gives his faith the power to 
reach down to a surer foundation and out 
to a wider and more splendid vision of the 
truth. 

One other important factor in the spiritual 
constitution of the college student is his ca- 
pacity and need for worship.—From an ad- 
dress by Rev. James DeWolf Perry at Brown 
University. 


No talent, no self-denial, no brains, no 
character is required to set up in the grum- 
bling business; but those who are moved by 
a genuine desire to do good have little time 
for murmuring or complaint——Our Paper. 


Louvain won its renown as one of the chief 
centres of Roman Catholic learning, and by 
Roman Catholics all over the world Louvain 
was a name to be uttered with reverence and 
affection, and nowhere more than in Ireland. 
Hundreds of Irishmen were trained there for 
the priesthood, and the library was singu- 
larly rich in Irish manuscripts. Its destruc- 
tion is thus a blow at the heart of some of the 
world’s deepest religious affections. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘“‘we had 
a beautiful lecture this afternoon at the Club, 
all about how education brings out all the 
plenipotentiary talents that lie hidden in a 
child.” 


Mary was seven and she didn’t want to 
take her music lesson. ‘‘Why, Mary, don’t 
you like your music?’”’ asked her mother, 
anxiously. ‘No,’ sobbed the little girl; 
“T just hate those little black things sittin’ 
on the fence!’’—Harper’s Maga‘ ine. 


Pat, who was left-handed, was being sworn 
in as a witness in the West Side Court of 
Denver, Col. ‘‘Hold up your right hand,” 
said the judge. Up went Pat’s left hand. 
“Hold up your right hand,” commanded the 
judge, sternly. ‘‘Sure and I am, yer honor,” 
declared Pat. ‘‘Meright hand’s on me left- 
hand side.””—The Advance. 


A certain poor woman had received some 
new underclothes from one who had helped 
the family. The woman’s husband thanked 
the donor’s husband, and a whole drama of 
humble ambitions might be built round his 
words. ‘‘Mary’s mighty glad to have those 
clothes,” he said. ‘‘She says now she'll have 
something to hang out on the line Mondays.”’ 
Boston Record. 


The teacher was giving a lesson in mathe- 
matics and English combined. ‘‘A fathom,”’ 
she said, ‘“‘is a nautical word used in defin- 
ing distance. It means six feet. Now I 
want some little girl to give me a sentence 
using the word ‘fathom.’”’ Instantly a hand 
shot up in the rear of the room. ‘Well, 
Mary, you may give your sentence.”” Mary 
stood up proudly. ‘‘The reason flies can 
walk on the ceiling,’ said the observant 
child, ‘‘is because they have a fathom.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“T can’t understand,’ Mrs. Patterson 
confessed, ‘Show candidates compute their 
strength. How do they, Kit?” ‘‘There was 
once a clerk who worked for an old Scotch 
merchant,” began Mr. Patterson, ‘‘and he 
computed the profits of the house during the 
preceding year. The amount was amazing, 
and the surprised old Scotsman cast his 
eye over the figures. ‘Why, ye loon,’ he 
shouted, ‘ye’ve added up the year of our 
Lord among the poonds!’ Understand now?” 
concluded Mr. Patterson. 


An American and a Scotsman were walk- 
ing in the Highlands, and the Scot produced 
a famous echo. When the echo returned 
clearly after nearly four minutes, the proud 
native, turning to the Yankee, exclaimed, 
“There, mon, ye canna show anything like 
that in your country.” ‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
said the American. “I guess we can better 
that. Why, in my camp in the Rockies, 
when I go to bed, I just lean out of my win- 
dow and call out, ‘Time to get up! Wake 
up!’ and eight hours afterward the echo 
comes back and wakes me.”’—Bristol Times. 


_Two Irishmen arranged to fight a duel 
with pistols. One of them was distinctly 
stout, and raised an objection. ‘‘Bedad!” 
he said, ‘‘I’m twice as big a target as he is, so 
I ought to stand twice as far away. from him 
as he is from me.” ‘Be aisy now,” replied 
his second. “I'll soon put that right.” 
Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket he 
drew lines down the stout man’s coat, 
leaving a space between them. ‘Now,’ 
he said, turning to the other man, “fire 
away, ye spalpeen, and remember that any 


hits outside the chalk line don’t count.’— |” 


-Lippincott’s,  -. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the buildixn, or the American 
Unitarian Associatidn, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York C° 
tos South Doarhess Geet Chicago, i; 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. %! 
~ : 
The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. | s 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

ddress correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 

G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 


Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ha Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Chartes W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, rgog, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
a eeerace into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 

lowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL. 4 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
ncsoncae all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 

of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev: John Hi Holmes, 
Rev. Tenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. Willen 'M. Braodiian A Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. : 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
| sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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2 Underground : 
aes Garbage Receiver 
No Flies.. No Litter. N 
ns with the foot: closes itself. Clean ded vate 


Ope 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free, 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 CongressSt., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”” 


_ LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, — 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. aa 
Address as above for circulars. Dia Ce Oe ae 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, __ 
_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
arships.. ts * cui eae 
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